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AN UNRECORDED TYPE OF CHIVALRIC ROMANCE 


Some years ago there fell into the writer’s hands at Rome a 
manuscript, which previous to the year 1853 had been for a time, 
perhaps for many years, the property of Andrea Maffei, the nine- 
teenth-century translator of Milton. So much, at least, would 
appear from a note inside the cover: “ Dono dell’Illmo. Sig. Cav. 
Andrea Maffei . . . 1853.” The little volume has no title, except 
for two lines written on the fly-leaf, probably about the year 1800: 
“Poema e Rime d’autore ignoto del secolo decimosesto.” 

The manuscript dates apparently from the end of the sixteenth 
century or from the seventeenth; it was written throughout in the 
same clear and careful hand of late Cinquecento style, without any 
obvious intermissions in the writing. The Rime, which come last 
in the volume, are of the conventional sixteenth-century type: a 
score or so of sonnets, a couple of ballate, two madrigals, a sestina, 
and two groups of stanze. The first sonnet begins Quel aureo crin 
in cut si dolce Amore ...; another, with typical bisticci: Luce 
che luce a par d’ogni altra luce. ... There is one sonnet of the 
familiar religious type, Padre del ciel da cui precesse il Figlio 

.; and another which announces with conventional tactless- 
ness that a love-affair is ended: Poich’ é spenta la fiamma e ’1 
nodo sciolto ...; while the sestina opens with the eminently 
ordinary Cinquecento line O per me lieto e fortunato giorno! 
With these Rime, at the end of the manuscript, is a pastoral dia- 
logue in versi sciolti, also thoroughly typical, both in idea and 
execution, of the sixteenth century. None of these poems seems 
ever to have been printed; at least it has been impossible to run 
any of them down, either in sixteenth-century anthologies or else- 
where; but their general nature, as the foregoing examples 
obviously suggest, bears out unequivocally the note already quoted 
(made at the beginning of the nineteenth century by one who possi- 
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bly knew something of the history of the manuscript), which 
ascribed them definitely to the “ secolo decimosesto.” 

Since, therefore, the lyric portions of the manuscript appear to 
be in all probability of the sixteenth century, and since the whole 
body of the manuscript seems to have been written at about that 
period and in a single hand, it is not unreasonable to attribute the 
poem which occupies the greater part of the manuscript to the 
same period, especially as there is no period to which it would more 
naturally belong. 

This chivalric romance was, then, written probably between 1550 
and 1600. It is in the regular ottava rima form; the versification 
is smooth and regular, and the rhymes usually normal in every way. 
Like many other romances of the time,’ it is merely fragmentary ; 
the manuscript contains the whole of the first canto (consisting of 
222 stanzas) and the first half or so (plus some scattered stanzas) 
of the second canto: in all, some 2,500 or more lines of the poem. 

Whether it was ever completed or not, we cannot say; very pos- 
sibly the manuscript is holograph, and contains all that the author 
ever cared to finish. At all events, he wrote enough to show that 
he possessed sufficient originality to introduce a new element into 
what was probably the most hackneyed of all Cinquecento literary 
forms—with the sole exception of the sonnet. For his poem does 
not narrate the adventures of the paladins of France (whose 
exploits formed the theme of nine-tenths of the chivalric romances 
of his day), nor of the Breton knights, of the Gaulesi, or of those 
of Spain; it tells the adventures of himself and of his patron. 
Furthermore, it is not pretended that these adventures ever actually 
took place; they are frankly admitted to be only the poet’s dream. 
This it is which makes the poem remarkable and, apparently, 
unique: it is a chivalric romance that describes a dream, or rather 
a series of dreams, in which the poet and his patron go out as 
knights errant in search of adventures. To make a dream the 
background of a story or a poem was, of course, and long had been 


1 Girolamo Parabosco’s chivalric romance, for example (also sine titulo), 
was printed with his Lettere Amorose in 1554 (Venice, Giolito), and 
frequently reprinted in the following decades, though only in the form 
of two short isolated cantos, intended to be the tenth and fifteenth in a 
lengthy poem which never appeared and was apparently never completed; 
Pietro Aretino’s four chivalric romances (one of them a parody) all broke 
off as fragments at the second or third canto; etc. 
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one of the most familiar of literary devices; but to cast a chivalric 
romance in this mold, and to make of it a series of dreams—Sogno 
Primo, Sogno Secondo, etc.—instead of cantos; to make, besides, 
the poet himself and his patron the heroes of the story—this was 
apparently an entirely original idea.” 

The poem, to summarize very briefly, opens with the author’s 
lament that he is now languishing far removed from the fair city 
“ ch’ ha il mare in seno . . .”—an unintentionally oracular expres- 
sion which suggests on the one hand Venice, on the other, Naples.* 
After a few introductory stanzas, we learn that the poet was sleep- 
ing on the eve of the day of her who, chaste and unflinching, 
shamed base desire by the sacrifice of her fair eyes. (It was, that 
is, on the Eve of Saint Lucy, Santa Lucia, whose “day” is the 
thirteenth of December.) Just at dawn,* the poet has a dream; 
and in this dream his patron and himself go forth as knights errant 
and encounter the various adventures he is now going to relate. 
The patron, to whom the poem, naturally, is addressed, rides out 
as the Guerrier Fatale; the poet, in the world of his chivalric 
dream, is known as the Cavalier Leale. 


2It should, perhaps, be noted here that one other late sixteenth-century 
work, Marzio Bartolini’s obscure Insogni Pastorali, printed at Orvieto in 
1596, superficially resembles our poem in the fact that it, too, is divided 
into Primo Insogno, Secondo Insogno, etc., up to the eleventh dream. 
This resemblance, however, remains purely superficial, since (quite apart 
from the fact that the one, as its name implies, is a pastoral, and in the 
conventional form of alternating prose and verse, while the other is a 
chivalric romance) Bartolini does not dream his pastoral story, but places 
it frankly in Arcady in the old familiar way. Its division into Insogni, 
or dreams, results solely from the large part played in its action by the 
recital and interpretation of eleven dreams, one after another, by five 
Arcadian nymphs and six shepherds, under an ancient and mysterious 
beech-tree. 

* The idea that the sea ha in seno Venice is, of course, a very common 
one, and may be the meaning here. The word order, however, makes i 
mare object more naturally than subject of the verb, indicating Naples—the 
city ‘which holds the sea in her bosom.’ Though this is a far less com- 
mon (and less clear) conceit, the mention a few stanzas later of the legend 
anent Santa Lucia’s eyes, especially current in the Southern city, makes 
it probable that Naples rather than Venice is the place which the poet 
had in mind. 

* Dreams were, of course, well known to be most vivid and most true in 
the hour that just precedes the dawn. Cf. Dante, Inferno, xxvi, 7, and 
Purgatorio, rx, 13-18. 
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The unusually long first canto, or rather Sogno Primo, describes 
vividly and attractively the alarums and excursions of their first 
wandering. Their search of Adventure is from the outset an 
unqualified success, for they find not merely adventure, but adven- 
tures in great plenty: adventures with giants and monsters and 
with evil knights; adventures rescuing damsels in distress; adven- 
tures, too, on occasion, purely amorous, with damsels whose charms 
prove too alluring for chivalry to resist. But every canto, and 
every Sogno, too, must have an ending; so in stanza 222 the poet 
briefly and regretfully describes how he awoke. 

Then begins the Sogno Secondo, in which the knights, con- 
tinuing their errantry, arrive at the court of the Queen of Eng- 
land. Here they take part in a great and complicated tourna- 
ment—and the poem breaks off, unfinished. Perhaps this is just 
as well; for the Sogno Secondo is, it must be confessed, decidedly 
dull, its main interest for us lying in the mere fact that it should 
be the court of the Queen of England that the heroes visit. Was 
the poet perhaps a Protesiant, dreaming of the court of Elizabeth? 
Or was it Mary the Catholic whom he had in mind? Speculation, 
alas, is futile; very possibly, indeed, the poet meant just any 
Queen of England. At all events, the first Sogno, despite its 
length, is vastly more readable than the second; it is varied and 
sprightly, telling its story with much vividness and realism, never 
suggesting, except in the opening and the closing stanzas, that all 
this high adventure was unreal. 

The present writer hoped to do justice to the poet, whom we 
can know only by his dream-name as the Cavalier Leale, by print- 
ing at frll length at least the battles and enchantments of his 
Sogno Primo. Unhappily, that is now impossible; all that can 
be done for the poem, which brought very genuine enjoyment to at 
least one reader, is to make these brief and general observations. 
For, largely through its owner’s carelessness, the manuscript, 
together with nearly all such notes as he had made on it, was 
stolen from him on Christmas Day, 1929; and there can be no 
further hope that it is not now permanently lost. It would, how- 
ever, be unhappy and unjust to let that dream-romance vanish 
entirely unrecorded; and so at least it shall be noted here that 
such a poem was written, apparently towards the end of the Cin- 
quecento: a unique and hitherto unrecorded chivalric romance, of 
a type wholly unknown to Melzi and Tosi and to F. Foffano—to 
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the bibliographers and to the historian alike of the Poema Caval- 
leresco; a romance in ottava rima, divided not into cantos, but 
into sognt, narrating the adventures as knight errant in dream 
of the poet’s patron, Guerrier Fatale, and of the unknown dreamer- 
poet himself, the Cavalier Leale. 


Watter L. BuLLocKk 


The University of Chicago 


A. DE VIGNY ET ANGE PITOU 


Le point de départ du tragique récit de Vigny intitulé Laurette 
ou Le Cachet Rouge se trouve, comme on I’a indiqué bien des fois, 
dans le passage suivant du Journal d’un poéte: ° 


PASSAGE DE Mer.—Un beau vaisseau partit de Brest un jour. Le 
capitaine fit connaissance avec un passager. Homme d’esprit, il lui dit: 
“Je n’ai jamais vu d’homme qui me fit si cher.” 

Arrivés & la hauteur de Taiti—Sur la ligne——Le passager lui dit: 
“ Qu’avez-vous done 1i4?—Une lettre que j’ai ordre de n’ouvrir qu’ici, 
pour l’exécuter.” Il dit aux matelots d’armer leurs fusils et palit. 
“Feu! ” il le fait fusiller. 


M. F. Baldensperger dans son édition de Servitude et Grandeur 
Militaire (Paris, Conard, 1914), a complété cette simple. indication 
par un extrait d’une lettre 4 Mme Lachaud: 


Mon cousin, M. de Bougainville, me raconta véritablement ce trait d’un 
marin qui eut le malheur d’obéir 4 un ordre du Comité de salut public, 
de fusiller les prisonniers de guerre... . 


Aprés quoi le savant éditeur de Vigny indique comment le Comité 
de Salut public est devenu le Directoire, et comment le cutter 
Marat prend la place “de la Vailiante, qui partit de Rochefort, 
le 25 septembre 1797, avec des instructions du Directoire relatives 
aux déportés politiques a bord.” 

Jusqu’ici cependant on ne semble pas avoir suffisamment re- 
marqué un certain nombre de précisions données par Vigny dans 
son récit et qui semblent bien indiquer qu’il avait puisé quelques 
points de sa documentation 4 une autre source gue la tradition 
orale. A n’en point douter, il avait eu entre les mains la relation 
authentique d’un déporté de Fructidor qui n’était autre que le 
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chansonnier Ange Pitou qui publia en 1805 le récit de ses épreuves. 
Nous nous servons ici de la seconde édition: 


. 


VOYAGE A CAYENNE, DANS LES DEUX AMERIQUES ET CHEZ LES ANTHROPO- 
PHAGES; Ouvrage orné de gravures; contenant le tableau général des 
déportés, la vie et les causes de l’exil de l’auteur etc. Seconde édition. 
Par L. A. Pitou, déporté & Cayenne en 1797, et rendu & la liberté, en 
1803, par des lettres de grace de S. M. l’Empereur et Roi. Paris, chez 
L. A. Pitou, Libraire. Octobre 1807. 2 vols. 


Voici maintenant les passages o1 Vigny a utilisé le voyage de 
Pitou: 

Le 28 fructidor 1797, je recus l’ordre d’appareiller pour Cayenne. Je 
devais y conduire soixante soldats et un déporté qui restait des cent 


quatre-vingt-treize que la frégate la Décade avait pris & bord quelques 
jours auparavant. 


Ici Vigny a changé la date et simplifié le récit de Pitou. Les 
déportés furent embarqués d’abord sur /a Charente, qui leva l’ancre 
le 21 mars 1798 (ler germinal an 6). La frégate ayant été mise 
hors de combat a la suite d’un engagement avec la flotte anglaise 
en face de Cordouan, les déportés furent transférés sur la Décade 
en rade du Verdon, le 22 avril 1798 (3 floréal an 6). On trouvera 


également chez Pitou la liste des “ cent quatre-vingt-treize déportés, 
dont soixante-quatre morts 4 Konamana et 4 Synnamari” (Voyage 
a Cayenne, 11, 308). 

Quand le capitaine demande au jeune homme les causes de 
Vanimosité de “ces chiens d’avocats,” le pauvre garcon répond: 


O mon Dieu! Capitaine, pas grand’chose, allez: trois couplets de 
vaudeville sur le Directoire, voila tout. 

—Pas possible! dis-je. 

—O mon Dieu, si! Les couplets n’étaient méme pas trop bons. J’ai 
été arrété le 15 fructidor et conduit & la Force, jugé le 16, et condamné 
i mort d’abord, et puis & la déportation par bienveillance. 


Voici maintenant le court passage ou Pitou raconte son arresta- 
tion; on notera la crainte qu’il exprime en terminant que cette 
mesure de grace ne soit qu’une “ noyade sous un autre nom.” 


Je fus arrété le 13 fructidor an V (30 aoft 1797), pour avoir fait 
quelques couplets od Jes Jacobins et le Directoire crurent se reconnaitre: 
trainé a la Force, jugé le 9 brumaire an VI (31 octobre) & la mort, puis 
a la déportation , j’en rappelai pour gagner du temps, je me persuadois, 
comme plusieurs, que la déportation seroit une noyade, sous un autre 
nom (I, 3). 
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On se souvient du tableau de la nuit sous les tropiques chez 
Vigny: 

Nous étions & la hauteur des fles du cap Vert. Le Marat filait, vent en 
poupe, ses dix neuds sans se géner. La nuit était la plus belle que j’aie 
vue de ma vie prés du tropique. La lune se levait 4 Vhorizon, large 
comme un soleil; la mer la coupait en deux et devenait toute blanche 
comme une nappe de neige couverte de petits diamants. Je regardais cela 
en fumant, assis sur mon banc. L/’oflicier de quart et les matelots ne 
disaient rien et regardaient comme moi l’ombre du brick dans |’eau. 


Cette fois encore l’emprunt est évident car voici le passage de 
Pitou: 


Du 24 au 29 mai. Quel spectacle ravissant que celui d’une belle nuit 
sur mer, quand les cieux se réfléchissent dans l’onde, que le bitiment 
vogue & pleines voiles et sans danger, que la lune éclairant un immense 
horizon paroit sortir du cristal des eaux, que les vagues coupent son 
disque; tout repose dans la nature, excepté ce monstre qui n’est jamais 
rassasié qu’on appelle requin: .. . le pilote consulte sa carte, sa boussole 
et son sablier. Ses timoniers attentifs tournent la roue du gouvernail; 
il paroit commander & la mer: la frégate avance majestueusement, portée 
sur un lit de neige et de diamants, et le spectateur, dans un doux recueille- 
ment, proméne ses regards dans l’horizon 4 dix lieues 4 la ronde (1, 155). 


Les autres détails de la traversée semblent empruntés 4 un autre 
ouvrage que je n’ai pu retrouver. J’ajouterai que V’histoire d’Ange 
Pitou se termina de fagon moins tragique que celle du pauvre 
chansonnier de Vigny. Gracié par Napoléon, il rentra en France, 
donna des lecons, s’établit libraire et en 1807 il pouvait écrire a 
la fin de sa préface: 


Je suis marié, établi, et, dans ma paisible médiocrité, je travaille, je 
ris, je chante, et je vends des livres aprés avoir vendu des chansons (I, 10). 


GILBERT CHINARD 


LODGE’S BORROWING FROM RONSARD 


Before Greene’s Spanish Masquerado, 1589, appear the following 
complimentary verses: 


Le doux babil de ma lyre d’ivoire 

Serra ton front d’un laurier verdissant, 
Dont 4 bon droit ie te voy iouissant, 

Mon doux ami, ¢ternisant ta gloire. 

Ton nom, mon Greene, animé par mes vers, 
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Abaisse l’eil de gens seditieux; 
Tu de mortels es compagnon de dieux. 
N’est-ce pas grand loyer dans l’univers? 
Ignoti nulla cupido. 
Thomas Lodge 


These verses are printed with The Spanish Masquerado in the 
Grosart edition of Greene’s works, 1881-86, but without comment 
of any kind, and without reference in the notes. The Dyce edition 
of Greene and Peele, 1861, has a brief note, p. 28: “ Before our 
author’s Spanish Masquerado, 1589, is the following sonnet.” The 
text of the “sonnet ” follows, without comment upon its possible 
source. The Churton Collins edition, 1905, has no mention of 
these verses. 

A source is suggested, however, though not very definitely, by 
Edmund Gosse, in his memoir of Thomas Lodge, prefixed to the 
limited edition of Lodge’s works, printed for the Hunterian Club, 
Glasgow, 1883. On page 22 of this introductory memoir, there 
is this brief comment: 


Lodge, who must have been reading Ronsard or Baif, addressed an 
octett in French to Greene in 1589, as an introduction to The Spanish 
Masquerado of the latter poet, in which he addresses Greene as “mon 
Greene ” and “mon doux ami.” 


Gosse does not reproduce these French verses, nor does he suggest 
a particular poem of Ronsard or of Baif which might in his 
opinion have served as a suggestion for them. Apparently he 
had in mind only a general influence of the two French poets 
upon these verses. 

Students of French-English relationships have even less to say. 
Mr. Upham, in his French Influence in English Literature, p. 122, 
quotes the verses to Greene, but gives no source. Sir Sidney Lee, 
in his The French Renaissance in England, p. 227%, quotes from 
Ronsard their principal source without mentioning the possibility 
of a connection between the two. The passage from Ronsard which 
Sir Sidney Lee quotes is as follows: 

Tousjours, tousjours, sans que jamais je meure, 
Je voleray tout vif par l’univers, 

Eternisant les champs ow je demeure, 

De mes lauriers fatalement couvers, 


Pour avoir joint les deux harpeurs divers 
Au doux babil de ma lyre d’yvoire, 
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Que j’ay rendus Vandomois par mes vers. 
Sus donque, Muse, emporte au ciel la gleire 
Que l’ay gaignée, annoncant la victoire 
Dont & bon droit je me voy jouissant, 
Et de ton fils consacre la mémoire, 
Serrant ton front d’un laurier verdissant. 
Odes, Book v, ode xxxii. 


This passage is a part of Ronsard’s translation of one of Horace’s 
odes (Book 111, ode xxx). A line-for-line comparison of these 
verses with those of Lodge quoted above betrays the fact that all 
but one of the rimes as well as more than half the words are 
borrowed from Ronsard’s ode. 

At the suggestion of Professor Lancaster, who considers the 
whole passage a tissue of Ronsardian words and phrases, I have 
made a search for the missing lines and half-lines. The results 
I give from the Laumonier edition as follows: 


A moy semblables artisans 
Ont immortalizé leur gloire (1, 166) ; 

Ores done ta renommé 

Voirra le monde, animée 

Par le labeur de mes dois (11, 109) ; 

Mon dou plaisir, ma douce colombelle (1, 150) ; 
De ton nom, mon Thevet... (11, 19); 

Tu romps l’obscurité des hommes vicieux (II, 7) ; 
bch je n’eus onc envie 

D’abaisser Voeil pour les voir seulement .. . 
Voila pourquoy l’Euterpe la sacrée 

M’a de mortel fait compagnon des dieux (11, 288). 


Stripped of his borrowed plumes, Lodge has little left except 
n’est-ce pas, amt, and a few substitutions of words for others that 
closely resemble them. In spite of the literalness of his borrow- 
ings, however, the result is not correct French. He has not 
followed the thought expressed in the context of the borrowed 
passages, but inserted into a setting of his own words and phrases 
lifted arbitrarily from Ronsard. These he has altered just enough 
to make them incorrect. In the third verse, for example, he 
substitutes te for me, thereby forcing éternisant ta gloire into a 
wrong construction, so that Greene is eternalizing his own fame. 
Ronsard’s figure, with its lyre and harpeurs is consistent; Lodge 
makes babil serrer le front, a manifest absurdity. Ronsard, too, 
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in his Euterpe... M’a de mortel fait compagnon des dieux, means 
that the Muse has raised him from the low estate of mere mortal 
to be as one of the gods. Lodge has tried to use the same verses 
to convey a different meaning: “thou of mortals art likest to 
the gods”; and thinking, apparently, that an s added to mortel 
would solve the difficulty, has made three mistakes is grammar 
in the same verse. T'u, separated from its verb, should be toy 
(tot) ; in both instances where Lodge uses de alone, the article 
is required. 


MARION GRUBB 
Baltimore 


EDGAR LEE MASTERS AND JOINVILLE 


It is quite conceivable that, within a few years, some candidate 
for the doctorate in English will select, or be given, for his 
dissertation: The sources of Edgar Lee Masters’ Poems. The 
one poem that will, in all probability, most puzzle this hypothetical 
scholar is entitled: Friar Yves. It first appeared in the Cosmo- 
politan Magazine, and was later included in the volume: Toward 
the Gulf, New York, Macmillan, 1918, pp. 235-242. As I suggested 
the subject of this poem to Mr. Masters, I will at once reveal its 
literary source. 

It was in the spring of 1908, while I was calling with George 
Weston, now Professor at Harvard, on Professor Charles Eliot 
Norton, at Shady Hill, Cambridge, that Mr. Norton told a story 
taken from Joinville’s Histoire de Saint Lowis. In the de Wailly 
Edition * it runs as follows (Wailly’s Modern French version) : 


Tandis qu’ils allaient de leur hétel & l’hétel du soudan, frére Yves vit 
une vielle femme qui traversait la rue, et portait 4 la main droite une 
écuelle pleine de feu, et & la gauche une fiole pleine d’eau. Frére Yves 
lui demanda: “Que veux-tu faire de cela?” Elle lui répondit qu’elle 
voulait avec le feu brfler le paradis, afin qu’il n’y en eft plus jamais, 
et avec l’eau éteindre l’enfer, afin qu’il n’y en eft plus jamais. Et il 
lui demanda: “ Pourquoi veux-tu faire cela?” “ Parce que je ne veux 
pas que nul fasse jamais le bien pour avoir la récompense du paradis, 
ni par peur de l’enfer; mais simplement pour l’amour de Dieu, qui vaut 
tant, et qui nous peut faire tout le bien possible.” 


1 Histoire de Saint Louis, edited by Natalis de Wailly, Paris, Firmin 
Didot, 1874, pp. 243, 245. 
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This story stuck in my mind, both because of its quaint signifi- 
cance and in memory of Professor Norton. In the Spring of 
1916 I happened to find Mr. Masters on a train going from Chicago 
to the Indiana Dunes. In speaking of his most recent volume, 
I congratulated him on his poem on Saint Francis and Lady Clare * 
and asked him why he did not treat oftener such mediaeval themes. 
He replied quite candidly that he did not do so simply because 
he knew nothing at all about the Middle Ages. I then said: 
“Tf I should tell you a quaint mediaeval story, would you make 
a poem of it?” He assured me that he gladly would, at which 
I repeated, from memory and possibly with a few involuntary 
embellishments, the story of the Frére Yves. This was the source 
of his Friar Yves. 

The only embellishment, so to speak, added by. me, not through 
wilful corruption of the text, but by virtue of inexact and imagi- 
native recollection, concerned a possible conversation between Frére 
Yves and his wife,’ who was, naturally, very reluctant to have him 
go. To comfort her he told her how going to the Crusades could 
not be anything. but profitable, inasmuch as, should he survive, 
he would return laden with glory, riches, oriental spices, etc., 
and should he not survive, his death in such a holy cause would 
doubtless bring eternal blessings to his soul, his widow and all 
their progeny. Theses details Masters interpreted in his first stanza : 


If I survive, I shall return 
With precious things from Palestine— 
Gold for my purse, spices and wine, 
Glory to wear among my kin. 
Fame as a warrior I shall win. 
But, otherwise, if I am slain, 

In Jesus’ cause, my soul shall earn 
Immortal life washed white from sin. 


Particularly in its further elaboration, however, the poem lost 
almost entirely its mediaeval quaintness and character. In fact, 
in his desire to overelaborate a very simple legend, Mr. Masters 
introduced elements which are alien and incongruous. For in- 
stance, through a long preamble, mysterious voices are heard, 
presumably angelic, giving vent to vatic oratory, not mediaeval, 


* Songs and Satires, New York, Macmillan, 1916, pp. 4-9. 
* Brother Yves may not have been a celibate! 
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but vaguely reminiscent of the Great War; the old woman who, 
undescribed in the original, crosses the crusader’s path, is portrayed 
by Mr. Masters as a semi-mythological enchantress, a grotesque 
mixture of Medusa and Polyphemus (Stanzas 9 and 10): 


Her body was virginial, white, and straight 
And glowed like a dawning. . ... . 
Her face was to forget the youth 

Of her white bosom. All her hair 

Was tangled serpents; she did wear 

A single eye in the middle brow. 

Her cheeks were shriveled, and one tooth 
Stuck from shrunken gums. 


The old woman does not merely threaten, as in Joinville’s story, 
with her pails to burn heaven and quench hell, but actually does 
it, with results cosmically catastrophic! These details, added by 
Masters, are, it seems to me, both incongruous and irrelevant. 
They retard and clog, instead of quickening or enhancing the story. 
On account of this inopportune overelaboration and also on account 
of the lack of lyric beauty or effective feeling, this poem cannot 
even be placed among the best of Mr. Masters. Obviously it was 
too much to expect that the champion of vers libre in our twentieth- 
century America and the man who fathered the cynical Spoon 
River Anthology should be able to interpret with lyric beauty and 
mediaeval naivete the legend told by Joinville. 


RvuDOLPH ALTROCCHI 
University of California, 
Berkeley 


THREE GREY WOMEN 


THE COMPANIONS 

Three grey women walk with me, 

Fate and Grief and Memory. 
My fate brought grief; my grief must be 

With me through eternity; 
Such thy power, memory. 

Three grey women walk with me. 

—Adelaide Crapsey. 


Not the least interesting point about this hitherto unpublished 
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poem of Adelaide Crapsey’s is its insistence on the color grey; 
for this marks it strikingly as a part of its writer’s personality. 
Grey was her color. Even as early as her boarding-school days 
she began to wear charmingly quaint grey dresses of the Kate 
Greenaway sort. Later, when she was teaching at Smith College, 
she wore grey altogether; grey dresses, grey coats, grey hats. She 
even brought to class a daintily sharpened grey pencil. She used 
grey writing paper. Thus her association of her favorite color, 
which she considered a part of herself, with death and fate, takes 
on a haunting beauty in this poem, as in the more mature “ Fate 
Defied,” 1 which reads 
As it 
Were tissue of silver 

I'll wear, O fate, thy grey, 


And go mistily radiant, clad 
Like the moon. 


Equally characteristic of Adelaide Crapsey is an interest in 
form, which, in theory, appears in her Study in Hnglish Metrics, 
and in practice, in the precise cinquains. “The Companions ” 
shows this attention to pattern, though possibly in an experimental 
way, in the use of the same rhyme throughout the six lines, and 
in the elaboration of the three words which make up the second 
line of the poem. The first and last lines, meanwhile, being 
identical, act as a setting for the whole, besides giving it its color. 
In tone the poem has the inevitable sadness which is characteristic 
of the Verse, and this note is emphasized, in the last line, by the 
return of the “three grey women” symbolic of fate. 


Mary OsBoRN 
Hood College 


WHITMAN’S VERSE 


Whitman’s verse—with the exception that it is not metered—is 
farther removed from prose than is traditional verse itself, for the 
reason that traditional verse is, like prose, composed in sentences, 
whereas Whitman’s verse is composed in lines. Structurally, tradi- 
tional verse is but metered prose. It is written in sentences, 


* Crapsey, Adelaide, Verse (third edition), New York, 1926, p. 51. 
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abounds in run-on lines, and, except metrically, the line itself 
is not a unit. This is just as true of the practice of Pope and 
his school as it is of any other English verse. The first sixteen-line 
stanza of An Essay on Man is a series of sentences which runs on 
from line to line and couplet to couplet. Between all traditional 
verse and prose there is no structural distinction except that of 
meter. 
But Whitman’s verse differs from both prose and traditional 

verse, and in the same way: it is composed in lines, not in sentences. 

Something startles me where I thought I was safest, 

I withdraw from the still woods I loved, 

I will not go now on the pastures to walk, 


I will not strip the clothes from my body to meet my lover the sea, 
I will not touch my flesh to the earth as to other flesh to renew me. 


A run-on line is rare in Whitman—so rare that it may be con- 
sidered a “slip.” The law of his structure is that the unit of 
sense is the measure of the line. The lines, in sense, are end- 
stopped. Whitman employed everywhere a system of punctuation 
to indicate his structure. Look down any page of Leaves of 
Grass, and you will find almost every line ending in a comma; 
you will find a period at the end of a group of lines or a whole 
poem. Syntactically, there may be many sentences in the group 
or the whole poem; there may be two or three sentences in one 
line. But Whitman was composing by lines, not by sentences, 
and he punctuated accordingly. 

Nor is Leaves of Grass “ prose poetry,” which, as in the case of 
Ruskin, for example, is, like ordinary prose, written in sentences, 
not in lines. 

Musically, the accumulative effect of a number of Whitman 
lines is that of the chant. Whitman often refers to Leaves of 
Grass as “these chants.” And one might go on to cite his com- 
parison of his rhythm with the rolling of the sea (“ Had I the 
Choice ”), or with the undulation of the mountain range (“ Spirit 
that Form’d This Scene”). One might guess that Leaves of Grass, 
in its structure, was an answer to Whitman’s desire for a loose 
form befitting what he felt to be the experimental spirit of the New 
World. But what has already been pointed out is the thing of 
importance. 

E. C. Ross 


Miami Unwersity 
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SOME AMERICAN REFERENCES TO BLAKE BEFORE 1863 


In May, 1801, Washington Allston embarked for England. Upon 
his arrival there, he sought out Fuseli, and wrote back to Charles 
Frazer that the only painters in England worth mentioning were 
West, Fuseli, Opie, Lawrence, and Sir William Beechy; “as for the 
rest, they are the damndest stupid wretches that ever disgraced a 
profession.” + He does not mention Blake, who then was laboring 
at Felpham under Hayley. It is too bad that Allston and Blake 
never met, as there was more than a streak of fantasy in the 
American, which would have responded with gusto to the work 
of the great Englishman. William Austin was also in London 
from 1802 to 1803, during the Felpham period; but though he 
also ran into Fuseli and others, he did not mention Blake in the 
Letters from London. Austin, fresh from Harvard, with leisure, 
taste, originality, and an imagination which was later to create 
Peter Rugg, would almost certainly have mentioned Blake had 
he met him or even heard an extraordinary anecdote. But Blake 
in those days had not sufficient reputation to be mentioned. 

John Sartain was in London from 1808 to 1830; he heard of 
Blake through Varley, who had all the Job series framed, besides 
the famous “spiritual portraits” of William Wallace, King 
Edward, and the Flea. But when Sartain got round to looking 
the old man up, Blake had died—known of, though scarcely known,. 
in his own city. Sartain did meet Mrs. Blake, who was then 
housekeeper for Tatham; he also met Henry Richter, who told 
Sartain the inside story of Cromek’s double-dealing over the picture 
of the Canterbury Pilgrims. But Sartain’s experience did not 
spread Blake’s fame in America, as his Reminiscences of a Very 
Old Man was not published until 1898. 

In 1829, Thomas Cole visited London, whence in a letter to 
Dunlap, he confessed his disappointment over British art: “To 
colour and chiaroscuro all else is sacrified.... There are few ex- 
ceptions among the artists of England to this meretricious style” ; * 


1 Jared B. Flagg, Life € Letters of Washington Allston, New York, 1892, 
p. 45. 

*See my William Blake: His Philosophy and Symbols, p. 218. 

* Louis L. Noble, The Course of Empire, New York, 1853, p. 114. 
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and at this point, just when we expect—or hope—to see the name 
of Blake, the letter is abridged by the editor. But Blake was 
dead and probably forgotten by then. 

It was Allan Cunningham’s Life of Blake, in volume 2 of his 
Lives of the Most Eminent British Painters, Sculptors, and Archi- 
tects (1830) that first attracted the attention of Americans in 
general to this extraordinary man.* The New Jerusalem Magazine 
(Boston) for January, 1832 (v, 192-199) published a “ Memoirs 
of William Blake ” based on Cunningham. The emphasis, as one 
might expect, is laid on the evidence for a supernatural world; 
his works in this world are treated as briefly as follows: “ Mr. 
Cunningham then gives some account of Blake’s sketches, and 
some specimens of his poetry, in which we see no great merit.” 

Apparently the first American poem to be inspired by Blake 
appeared in the New-York Murror on June 21, 1831 (x1, 406). 
The New-York Mirror was then edited by George P. Morris, 
Theodore 8S. Fay, and Nathaniel P. Willis; perhaps one of these 
gentlemen wrote the poem, which is, however, signed merely “ A.” 
Under the heading of “ The Fairy’s Funeral,” the author explains: 
“ Reading, the other day, Macnish’s very interesting volume on 
the ‘ Philosophy of Sleep,’* I was much struck with his brief 
but very characteristic account of the painter Blake.” Having 
described the fairy funeral, the author then proceeds to turn it 
into ten quatrains, of which the first is a sufficient sample: 


eh 


The setting sun his rays had shed 
In gold and purple o’er the sky, 

When lo! a requiem for the dead 
On zephyr’s pinions fioated by. 


For the next ten years, there seems to have been little interest 
in Blake. The New Jerusalem Magazine, perhaps on the recom- 
mendation of J. J. Garth Wilkinson, published “The Lamb” in 
its issue for September, 1842 (xvi, 40), without further comment 


‘In this book Elihu Vedder first read of “ Blake, the mad painter. 
ancy the author of the illustrations to the Book of Job—mad!!!” (Eli- 
hu Vedder: The Digressions of V., Boston and New York, 1900, p. 61). 
“But I never doubted his sanity ” (ibid. p. 411). 

5 Robert Macnish, The Philosophy of Sleep, First American Edition, 
New York, 1834, pp. 227-228. His account of Blake’s visions is taken 
from Cunningham. 
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than that it was “ Selected from Songs of Innocence, by William 
Blake.” Apparently this is the first publication of any of Blake’s 
works in this country ; and by the act, the New Jerusalem Magazine 
atoned for its earlier criticism. Just a year later, the Southern 
Literary Messenger published Mrs. Elizabeth E. Eames’s “ Love’s 
Last Work,” a poem inspired by Blake’s death-bed, as it recon- 
structed itself in her fancy, after reading Mrs. Heman’s “ The 
Painter’s Last Work,’ which was frankly based on Cunningham. 

The Hon. Job Durfee, LL. D., Chief Justice of Rhode Island, 
was the first non-Swedenborgian to be impressed by Blake’s power 
of visualizing. Durfee’s anonymous The Panidea: or, an Omni- 
present Reason considered as the Creative and Sustaining Logos 
(Boston, 1846) ® sprang from experiences of his own: the tone 
of his book is perhaps best indicated by a quotation of the passage 
on page 63, to which his reference to Blake furnishes a footnote. 


I have known the visual imagery of dreams to retain, after waking, 
possession of the visual nerve, and to have an apparent outness (excuse 
the word), until external objects produced their full effect and obliterated 
the impression from within. But here the visual nerve must have been 
affected by a mere conception, or ideal image. ‘ I have heard one, in whose 
word I think I may place implicit confidence, observe, that he could, at 
any time, by fixing his eyes on a darkened portion of the room, give a faint 
apparent outness to the visual imagery of his mind. Now this can be done, 
only by the conceptions imparting their own image to the retinae, and so 
overcoming external impressions made on the same point, as to give the 
mental imagery to take their place.* 


* William Blake, whose biography is given in Cunningham’s Lives of 
the most eminent British Painters and Sculptors, must, I think, be re- 
garded as affording an extraordinary instance of this power of the mind. 


The Harbinger, published by the Brook Farm Phalanx, reprinted 
in their issue for Oct. 31, 1846 (Vol. 11, no, xxi, p. 333) “On 
Another’s Sorrow ”; perhaps Wilkinson sent it to them, although 
his name does not appear in the Harbinger (of which I have not 
seen a complete file) until later. 


* Collected in his Complete Works, Providence, 1849, where it is called 
his masterpiece. It is one of the most intelligent of the essays in cos- 
mology then being published: the list includes A. J. Davis’s Principles 
of Nature (1847), Poe’s Eureka (1848), and T. H. Chivers’s Search After 
Truth (1848). 
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In 1847 appeared anonymously Whittier’s Supernaturalism of 
New England, which contains a reference to the fairy funeral. 

In the next year, the Harbinger, now published by the American 
Union of Associationists, printed five poems from the Poetical 
Sketches in its issue for July 8, 1848 (vu, 73). These poems 
were “To the Evening Star,” “To Morning,” “ How Sweet I 
Roamed,” “ My Silks and Fine Array,” and “ Love and Harmony 
Combine.” Wilkinson, who contributed an article on Progress to 
the same issue, was no doubt responsible. 

The first American commentary on a poem of Blake’s appeared 
in W. H. Channing’s Spirit of the Age for August 25, 1849 (1, 113- 
114). This article is signed “ Y. S.”— the terminal initials of 
Henry James, senior (identified in the Index), who thus won 
the honor of being the first man on this side of the Atlantic to 
recognize in print the intellectual quality in Blake’s verse. His 
article is worth salvaging. 


Every one who has read Allan Cunningham’s Liwes of the Painters, is 
familiar with the interesting sketch of William Blake. Cunningham was 
of too worldly a bent to do full justice to Blake’s poems. Some of these 
for simple and natural pathos will never be surpassed. He who reads, 
however, must allow the author any amount of license with respect to syn- 
tax and prosody. I enclose you one of his poems, hot by any means a3 
a fair specimen of his muse, for it is not, but for its striking humanitarian 
strain. 


[Here is printed “The Little Vagabond.”] 


It seems to me that this curious morceau involves much useful truth. 
“The Little Vagabond ” evidently considers that worship will not be spon- 
taneous, while the stomach is empty, and the back uncovered. He does not 
mean to say that worship will be impossible in that state of things, but 
only enforced or voluntary, not spontaneous. “ When the lark soars and 
sings in the morning ”—thus the ragged little philosopher reasons—“ it is 
from the inspiration of a full crop. His song is a spontaneous gush of 
gratitude for the good breakfast God has given him. Line my crop and 
feather my back every day like the lark’s, and I will given you both a 
matin’s and vesper’s, to which the lark’s shall be no parallel. . . .” 

But I had no intention of writing a commentary on poor Blake’s muse. 


7 Whittier’s probable source is Cunningham, although the story was being 
repeated in various places; for example, in Walter Cowper Dendy’s Phil- 
osophy of Mystery, London, 1841, p. 90. Dendy, by the way, was a class- 
mate of Keats in surgery, and in his book has preserved for us a few 
valuable reminiscences. 

* Discovered by Dr. T. O. Mabbott (NW. & Q., 12 S. x1, 128). 
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I only wish to draw your attention to the verses, with a view to suggesting 
the important truth with which they are fraught, namely, that we shall 
have no worship acceptable to God until we have that which flows from 
us spontaneously, or whether we will or not, having its spring in the 
perfect bliss of our daily sensible experience. 

Y. 8. 


The next American to discover Blake was none other than T. S. 
Arthur, still remembered as author of the novel, Ten Nights in 
a Bar-room. When he edited The Brilliant; A Gift Book for 
1850, he included an unsigned article, “The Visionary Painter,” 
which occupies pages 120-126. It is mostly quotations and para- 
phrases from Cunningham ; the supernatural is emphasized ; but the 
“Tyger ” is quoted (in Cunningham’s version), and the anecdote 
of Blake’s painting a picture of his wife on his death-bed con- 
cludes the article. The full account of this’ death-bed, quoted 
(without acknowledgement) from Cunningham, appeared in 
Arthur’s Home Magazine for March, 1854 (111, 220). 

In 1855, James Russell Lowell printed fifty copies of his de- 
ceased wife’s poems; in these forgotten yet exquisite lyrics of 
Maria Lowell’s are the first poems which are written under Blake’s 
spiritual influence.? In the same year, the Gilchrists in England 
began their research into Blake’s life and works; and when their 
Pictor Ignotus at last appeared, in 1863, Blake’s name began to 
come into its own. 

Thus Blake first became known in America as a visionary. He 
had realized that something must be done to float his hidden 
doctrines across the black sea of time, to the “ young men of a 
future age,” who could understand him; and in the Island in 
the Moon and the Marriage of Heaven and Hell he had defended 
eccentric conduct on just such grounds. And his scheme worked. 

But nobody seems to have called him mad: Swedenborgianism 
had prepared America for such marvels. Indeed, Swedenborgian- 
ism used Blake as a prominent witness to the existence of the 
supernatural worlds. A Swedenborgian magazine first published 
an account of his life; the same magazine was the first to publish 
a poem of his for its own sake; the Swedenborgian, Wilkinson, 
was writing about Blake to his radical friends in this country; 
and the Swedenborgian, Henry James, was the first man over 


°See my William Blake, p. 248. 
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here to find in a poem of Blake’s a doctrine worth explaining at 
length. 

The single source for information about Blake seems to have 
been Cunningham’s life. The only other information that was 
accessible was the biographical sketch in John Thomas Smith’s 
Nollekins and His Times; and this is never referred to. 


S. Foster Damon 
Brown University 


SOME NOTES ON BURNS’S READING 


Though editors and biographers have freely admitted that Burns 
was widely read in the literature of his day, few have endeavored 
to trace that reading by identification of the numerous quotations 
in his letters. For most it has sufficed to cite the highly selective 
lists given by the poet in his autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore 
and elsewhere in his correspondence, and to annotate the obvious 
lines from Pope, Shakespeare, Thomson, Young, and Shenstone. 
The present paper makes no attempt either to discuss Burns’s use 
of such standard authors as these or to rehearse such a topic as 
his intensive knowledge of eighteenth century song-books, which 
has been fully treated by J. C. Dick and other specialists. Its aim 
is merely to point out as succinctly as possible some little-noticed 
phases of Burns’s reading which reveal several unrecorded “ sour- 
ces ” of passages in his poems, to suggest that certain verses usually 
printed as quotations may in fact be Burns’s own work, and to con- 
fess failure in the effort to identify a residuum of a dozen or so 
items. 

Exclusive of Biblical references, proverbs and folk-sayings, re- 
petitions, and quotations from his own published works, Burns’s 
letters contain well over a hundred quotations, nearly all poetical. 
Thomson, Pope, Shakespeare, and Young head the list in the order 
named, but the total of fifteen separate passages from Thomson and 
nine from Young only hints at the frequency with which these two 
are cited in “ favorite quotations ” repeated ad nauseam by the poet 
in his more hortatory moods. Nothing especially individual appears 
in his choice of quotations from these and other standard authors. 
Somewhat surprising, in view of their great influence on Burns, is 
the fact that in the letters Ramsay is quoted but twice, and Fergus- 
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son once—and that once from the trite and uncharacteristic para- 
phrase of the third chapter of Job.1_ Burns had taken all that these 
men had to give him, and had made it his own, but he did not quote 
them when he was writing prose. 

Similarly, he wholly ignored in his letters a portion of his early 
reading which seems to have been ignored also by scholars—namely, 
the popular chapbooks. One of these—Jocky and Maggy’s Court- 
ship, by Dugal Graham *—furnishes “ sources ” for two of the most 
indecorous passages which have been admitted into the standard 
editions of Burns. This rowdy work relates how Jocky, after his 
marriage to Maggy, is named by one Jenny, his mother’s dairymaid, 
as the father of her expected child, and has to do public penance 
for his sin. The terms in which he at first tried to deny the charge 
obviously suggested to Burns the 28th stanza of “ Death and Dr. 
Hornbrook ” : 
. . » Daft woman, I trow it’ll be but wind, that hoves up the lasses wame; 


she’ll hae drucken some sour drink, raw sowens, or rotten milk, makes her 
so ill.— 


And again, after doing penance, his pious resolve of future good 
behavior furnished the poet with a highly indelicate phrase which 
he incorporated in the 7th stanza of “ Holy Willie’s Prayer ”: 


A black end on a’ me, Sir, if ever I lay an unlawfu’ leg upon a hissy 
again, an they sud lie down to me, as long as our Maggy lasts... 


Systematic investigation of all the extant chapbook literature would 
probably reveal that Burns had gleaned effective colloquial phrases 
here as often and as successfully as he did from the old song-books. 

Among his unrecorded borrowings from more polite literature, 
no editor, despite the poet’s frequently expressed admiration for 
Mackenzie’s Man of Feeling, seems to have noted that the opening 
line of the Epigram on William Roddick,’ “ Light lay the earth on 
Billy’s breast,” is quoted verbatim from Chapter XX (the Bedlam 


1 Quoted to George Thomson, April, 1796; Chambers-Wallace Life € 
Works of Burns, tv, 264. The Ramsay quotations are in letters to Robert 
Aiken, 3 April, 1786 (ibid., 1, 317), and Richard Brown, 30 Dec., 1787 
(11, 235). 

* Reprinted in vol. 1 of John Cheap the Chapman’s Library, Glasgow, 
1877. 
3 Chambers-Wallace, Iv, 117. 
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scene) of that lachrymose work. In the manuscripts Burns ac- 
knowledged the quotation. With the exception of the Indian’s 
prayer in Chapter XXXIV (Edwards’s story) that “the Great 
Spirit may bear up the weight of your gray hairs and blunt the 
arrow that brings them rest,” which is twice used in the letters,* it 
appears to be his only quotation from his favorite novel. 

Another quotation, likewise acknowledged in the manuscripts, 
though most editors omit the marks, is the opening line of “A 
Mother’s Lament,” ° “ Fate gave the word—the arrow sped,” which 
is shortened from the first line of John Brown’s Essay on Satire, 
“ Fate gave the word, the cruel arrow sped.” Another phrase from 
this poem, “ the daring path Spinoza trod,” is quoted by Burns in 
his letter to James Candlish of 21 March, 1787.° 

The pretentious letters to Clarinda contain, proportionately, 
more quotations than any other section of Burns’s correspondence, 
and some of these when traced to their sources reveal a phase of 
his reading hitherto little recognized—his knowledge of the drama 
of his day. Shakespeare excluded, the only dramatic quotations 
noted by most editors are a couple from Otway in early letters,’ 
and those from Thomson which Burns himself identifies in the 
Dunlop correspondence. It is not surprising that a son of the 
eighteenth century should several times quote Addison’s Cato; it 
is faintly surprising that so good a Scot as Burns should use no 
more than three quotations from Home’s Douglas. A line from 
Bickerstaff’s Love in a Village, “ Hope, thou nurse of young desire, 
Fairy promiser of joy,” is quoted to Clarinda on 19 January, 


*To Lady Elizabeth.Cunningham, 22 Jan., 1789 (ibid., m1, 31), and to 
Mrs. Dunlop, 25 Dec., 1793 (Iv, 69). 

5 Tbid., 11, 379. 

* Tbid., 11, 69. Brown’s Essay is prefixed to Pope’s Essay on Mam in 
Warburton’s edition of Pope. 

7 To James Smith, 14 Aug., 1786 (1, 385) and to John Richmond, 1 Sept., 
1786 (in Burns Club Facsimiles, St. Louis, 1908). 

8“ As women wish to be who love their lords,” (letter to Mrs. Dunlop, 10 
July, 1788: Robert Burns and Mrs Dunlop, London, 1898, 74); “The 
shallow fool of coward conscience,” (to Agnes Dunlop, Nov. ? 1788: Ibid,. 
114) ; “ The needy man who has known better times,” (to George Thomson, 
July, 1794: Chambers-Wallace, Iv, 130). Scott Douglas failed to recog- 
nize this last as a quotation, and introduced a conjectural half-sentence 
to complete, as he thought, the sense. 
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1788,° and “Oh, I have sins to Heaven, but none to you,” used 
to the same lady a week earlier,’® is paraphrased from the first act 
of Thomas Southerne’s The Fatal Marriage. 

Several other quotations, which fairly extensive search in the 
poetic drama of the eighteenth century has thus far failed to iden- 
tify, are likewise pretty obviously dramatic. These are: 


Hungry Ruin had me in the wind;* 
May I be lost, no eye to weep my end; 
And find no earth that’s base enough to bury me;?? 


But while we live, 
But one short hour perhaps, between us two 
Let there be peace;** 


Speak, Sister, is the deed done? 
Long ago, long ago, long ago; 
Above twelve glasses since have run;** 


Talbot’s death 
Was woe enough, though it had ended there;** 


I dare to sin, but not to lie.*® 


The manuscript of the letter to James Smith of which Lockhart 
printed a fragment beginning “ Against two things I am fixed as 
fate,” 17 contains four hitherto unpublished lines of blank verse: 


O Jeany, thou hast stolen away my soul! 
In vain I strive against the lov’d idea: 
Thy tender image sallies on my thoughts, 
My firm resolves become an easy prey! 


The first line is paraphrased from Cato, 1, 6, but nothing in Addi- 
son remotely resembles the remainder. There are no quotation- 


® Chambers-Wallace, 11, 257. 

1° Tbid., 249. 

11 Tbid., I, 20. 

12 Tbid., m1, 257. 

18 Thid., 11, 278. This is subjoined to a quotation from Cato, v, 4, but 
is not Addison’s. 

14 R, B. and Mrs. D., 150. 

15 Chambers-Wallace, 111, 55. 

16 Thid., m1, 273. This may possibly be quoted from one of the two 
lost letters from Clarinda which Burns replied to in this letter of July, 
1791, or from some other missing portion of the correspondence. 

17 Ibid., 1, 312. MS in the Gribbel collection, Philadelphia. 
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marks in the manuscript. Unless Burns was quoting from some 
unknown dramatist who had stolen a line from Addison—an un- 
likely chance, for Burns could scarcely have had access to any very 
extensive dramatic library in Mauchline in 1786—we may assume 
these lines to be his own. 

Again, in the letter to Clarinda of 19 January, 1788,"* we find 
a fragment of baroque blank verse: 

Innocence 

Look’d gayly smiling on; while rosy Pleasure 
Hid young desire amid her flowery wreath 
And pour’d her cup luxuriant, mantling high 
The sparkling heavenly vintage, Love and Bliss. 


In J. B. Reid’s Concordance ** these lines are attributed to Burns. 
Reid gives no authority for his attribution, which subsequent edi- 
tors have ignored—Wallace has no note to the lines, and they are 
not included in either G. A. Aitken’s Aldine Edition or in Henley 
and Henderson. But again the absence of quotation-marks—though 
other poetic fragments in the same letter are quoted—suggests that 
Reid may be right in giving Burns the dubious credit of authorship. 

Two quatrains, likewise, usually printed as quotations, are pro- 
bably Burns’s own. The first of these occurs in his letter to 
William Dunbar of 30 April, 1787 7°: 

Where Wit may sparkle all its rays,. 
Uncurst with Caution’s fears; 
[And] Pleasure, basking in the blaze, 
Rejoice for endless years! 

Once more quotation-marks are lacking in the manuscript—a fact 
in itself almost conclusive evidence, for Burns was as scrupulous 
in acknowledging his borrowings as he was in all the rest of his 
punctuation. On the other hand, the presence of quotation-marks 
cannot be taken as proof that he did not write any given passage, 
for he frequently uses them on quotations from his own works. 

The second quatrain is in the letter to Mrs. Dunlop of 31 Janu- 
ary, 17967: 


18 Tbid., 1, 257. 
19 4 Complete Word and Phrase Concordance to the Poems and Songs of 
Robert Burns, Glasgow, 1889. 

20 Chambers-Wallace, 11, 97. 
21 Ibid., Iv, 256. For a complete text of this letter, see an article by 
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When pleasure fascinates the mental sight 
Affliction purifies the visual ray; 

Religion hails the drear, the untried night, 
That shuts, for ever shuts, Life’s doubtful day. 


Here the accompanying prose of the letter—written at the close of 

the severe illness which marked the definite breaking of Burns’s 

health—gives us a clue to the origin of the lines. During his illness 

he had apparently been cheering himself by rereading Young’s 

Night Thoughts, for part of the sentence just preceding the qua- 

train is directly paraphrased from a passage in Night vi ”*: 
When on a moment’s point, th’important die 


Of life and death spun doubtful, ere it fell, 
And turn’d up life. 


Following this clue, it seems probable—quotation-marks again being 
absent—that the quatrain was suggested by, or paraphrased from, 
this passage in Night 1x **: 

Affliction is the good man’s shining scene; 


Prosperity conceals his brightest ray; 
As night to stars, woe lustre gives to man. 


In all the foregoing instances, access to the holographs has made 
certain the presence or absence of quotation-marks. The letter 
to Robert Ainslie of 23 July, 1787, is one which it has been im- 
possible to trace. That letter also contains a quatrain usually 
printed as a quotation: 
Tho’ in the morn come sturt and strife, 

Yet joy may come at noon; 


And I hope to live a merry merry life 
When a’ thir days are done. 


The lines may really be taken from some unidentified old song, but 
they may equally well be Burns’s own work, and, unlike most of 
the passages just discussed, not his worst work either. Unless the 
manuscript can be found it would be rash to include the lines in an 
edition of the Poems, but it would not be surprising if they were 


the present writer, “New Light on the Burns-Dunlop Estrangement,” 
PMLA., xutv, 1106 ff. (Dec., 1929). 
22 Lines 36 ff. 
28 Lines 404 ff. 
*4 Chambers Wallace, m1, 136, 
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ultimately proved to be his. Many similar extempore fragments 
from his earlier letters have long been included in the canon of his 
poetry. 

The letter to Clarinda of 20 January, 1788,?° contains another 
dismal quatrain, this time in quotation-marks: 


Sick of the world and all its joy 

My soul in pining sadness mourns: 
Dark scenes of woe my mind employ, 
The past and present in their turns. 


So commonplace are the lines that they might be the work of almost 
any minor versifier of the eighteenth century, but then—so are the 
acknowledged lyrics which Burns addressed to Clarinda in 1788. 

This same lack of personality hamper’s one’s search for the origin 
of several other quotations, such as 


Fools rush’d on fools, as waves succeed to waves; 7¢ 
O what is life, the thoughtless wish of all! 
A drop of honey in a draught of gall;*’ 
Of Heaven’s protection who can be 
So confident as utter this: 
Tomorrow I will spend in bliss! ** 


The demons of despair and death 
Ride on the blast, and urge the howling storm;** 
Praise from thy lips ’tis mine with joy to boast; 
They best can give it who deserve it most.*° 
This last might be paraphrased from Pope’s Eloisa to Abelard *: 
The well-sung woes will soothe my pensive ghost, 
He best can paint ’em who shall feel ’em most; 
or from the closing couplet of Addison’s The Campaign: 
Raised of themselves, their genuine charms they boast, 


And those who paint them truest, praise them most. 


The question is, who did the paraphrasing? Burns, or another? 


Tbid., 262. 
26 Tbid., 261. 
27 To Clarinda, 6 March, 1788; Ibid., 312. 
28To Mrs. Dunlop, 9 July, 1790. R. B. and Mrs, D., 266. 
2°~In an unpublished portion of the letter to Dr. John Moore, 14 July, 

1790 (Chambers-Wallace, 111, 180). ; 

30 Letter to the Earl of Buchan, 7 Feb., 1787; ibid., 1, 47. 

31 Lines 365-6. 
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There remain, finally, several miscellaneous passages of verse 
and prose which are marked as quotations but of which the prove- 
nance is even vaguer than in the foregoing instances. Chief among 
these are a fragment of an “auld sang ” **: 


Who does me disdain, I can scorn him again, 
And I'll never mind any such foes; 


another line of verse **: 


While life’s warm spirit beats within my breast; _ 


and the following scraps of prose: 


Oubliez moi, grand Dieu, si jamais je l’oublie! * 


My heart is not of that rock, nor my soul careless as that sea.** 


About the gloomy month of November, when the people of England hang 
and drown themselves.** 


These notes would be more satisfactory if they tracked all these 
items to their sources; in their present form, however, they at 
least serve to prove that we have still a good deal to learn about 
Burns’s wide and varied reading. 


J. DeLANcEy FERGUSON 


Ohio Wesleyan University 


THE DIRECT INFLUENCE OF LATE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY SHAKESPEARE CRITICISM ON 
HAZLITT AND COLERIDGE 


Professors D. Nichol Smith and T. M. Raysor are both sceptical 
about the dependence of early nineteenth century Shakespeare 
criticism upon that of the late eighteenth century. The former 


82To Clarinda, 7 March, 1788; ibid., m1, 314. 
*8 Unpublished note to Lady Henrietta Don, 26 March, 1787. In the 
Esty collection, Ardmore, Pa. 

*4 Twice quoted: letter to Dalrymple of Orangefield, Feb., 1787 (Cham- 
bers-Wallace, m1, 44); and autobiographical letter to Dr. Moore, 2 Aug., 
1787 (ibid., 1, 21). 

85 Letter to Margaret Chalmers, 16 Sept., 1788; ibid., 11, 375. 

6 Letter to Col. Fullarton of Fullarton, 3 Oct., 1791; ibid., m1, 286. 
Wallace does not print the line as a quotation, but it is so marked in the 
original MS, now in the Birthplace Museum, Alloway. 
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scholar wrote in 1916: “There is nothing greater—perhaps nothing 
so great—in Coleridge or Hazlitt [as Morgann’s Essay].1 Forty 
years were to pass before they gave us the new criticism in all its 
strength, and they, to their loss, did not know Morgann.”? This 
judgment he repeated, in 1928. And Dr. Raysor is almost as 
doubtful: “There is no absolute proof that Coleridge was indebted 
to his English predecessors, but it is highly improbable that a pro- 
found student of Shakespeare, who was naturally a voracious reader, 
could have entirely ignored the character-studies of the preceding 
period.”* He declares that Morgann’s Essay “ might easily have 
escaped his [Coleridge’s] notice ” but that “ Richardson’s study of 
Hamlet might . . . have been known to Coleridge.” * He admits, 
however, that “ the eighteenth-century critics . . . certainly antici- 
pated both him and the Germans in the new method of character- 
studies.”* So the field is thrown open for further investigation. 

For the purposes of this article, it will be best to confine the dis- 
cussion to the two most prominent critics, Coleridge and Hazlitt, 
but before they are treated in detail, an item of general interest 
should be noted. Beginning in 1810 the Monthly Magazine pro- 
duced a series of articles on Shakespeare running through five 
volumes of the periodical and concluding in 1812 (Vol. xxxr1) 
with two articles, the last of which was signed “M.M.”"7 At 
first glance “ M. M.” looks like Maurice Morgann, but unfortunately 
it is not, for Morgann was dead. The article in volume xxxI 
(1811) refers directly to “the late Mr. Morgan,” who wrote “A 
most able analysis” of Falstaff’s “natural courage.”® Further, 
the next article in the same volume refers to the “ celebrated ” *° 
essay on Falstaff again. Hence Morgann’s essay was apparently 


1 Maurice Morgann, An Essay on the Dramatic Character of Sir John 
Falstaff (London: Davies, 1777). 

* Introduction to Shakespeare Criticism (Oxford, 1916), p. xx. 

8 Shakespeare in the Highteenth Century (Oxford, 1928), p. 87. 

4*MLN., (1927), 500. 

5 Ibid., p. 500. For Richardson’s texts on Shakespeare, see JEGP., XxvIII 
(1929), 117. 

® MLN., (1927), 500. 

™xxx (1810), 326; xxxr (1811), 112, 210, 322, 410, 422; xxxm (1811), 
19, 112, 222; xxx (1812), 27, 218. 

®§ He died in 1802. 

®xxxr (1811), 211. 
10 (1811), 325. 
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well known in the period, though the second edition did not appear 
till 1820. Now both Hazlitt and Coleridge knew the Monthly 
Magazine: Coleridge contributed poems to it in 1796 ** and 1797 ** 
and in a letter, December 12, 1796, remarked: “TI receive about 
forty guineas yearly from the Critical Review and the new Monthly 
Magazine” ;** and Hazlitt referred to it directly many times.’ 
Could both of them have missed both references to Morgann? At 
all events, these two direct references would seem to deserve more 
attention from students of Coleridge and Hazlitt than a mere indi- 
cation of them here would imply.*® 

To return to the two men:—Hazlitt seems to be an open book. 
The Index to the Waller and Glover Edition shows that Hazlitt 
linked with Shakespeare, Addison,*® Cibber,1? Colman,’* . Dodd,” 
Farmer,”® Garrick,?* Hanmer,?? Heron’s Letters (Pinkerton) ,”* 
W. H. Ireland,?* Johnson,?> Kemble,?* Malone,?? Pope,?* William 
Richardson,” Ritson,* Rowe,*! Rymer,*? Steevens,** Voltaire ** 
and J. White.**> And the following periodicals also appear therein : 
Anti-Jacobin Review, Critical Review, Gentleman’s Magazine, 
Lady's Magazine, London Magazine, Lounger, Mirror, Monthly 
Magazine, Monthly Mirror, Monthly Review, Scots Magazine and 
Wit’s Magazine. This is a whole program of eighteenth century 


i (Oct., 1796), 732. Both signed “S. T. 


41477 (Sept., 1796), 647; 
Coleridge.” 
127y (Nov., 1797), 374. Three sonnets signed “Nehemiah Higgin- 
botham,” but see Letters (ed. E. H. Coleridge, 1895), 1, 251 n. 
13 Letters, I, 185. 
14 Works (ed. Waller and Glover), m, 175, 177, 192; vir, 230; x, 221, 
222, ete. This text will be used passim for Hazlitt.. 
' 18 And there may well be references in other periodicals. 
1, 370, 372. 


190. 

18 yq11, 163 [a reference to the translation of Terence]. 

2077, 188. 174, 176. 
200. 

22 117, 405. 

31 287. 
“v7, 354. y, 207. 

*5 1, 174-9, 270, 303, ete. 33 7, 184. 

*° 1, 237, 299. 34 17, 107, 166. 


85 vit, 37. For the works of all these men on Shakespeare, see SP., Extra 
Series I (1929), 58-76. 
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study in itself, but Hazlitt adds another important man, with 
an error, however, as to his name: “A gentleman of the name 
of Mason, the author of a Treatise on Ornamental Gardening 
(not Mason the poet), began a work of similar kind about forty 
years ago, but he lived only to finish a parallel between the 
characters of Macbeth and Richard III, which is an exceedingly 
ingenious piece of analytical criticism.” ** This man is Thomas 
Whately.** 

In the light of these lists one need not question Hazlitt’s knowl- 
edge of his predecessors. That he actually followed them a few 
examples will make clear. His analysis of Richard III and Mac- 
beth, suggested above, is practically a direct repetition of Whately.** 
Apparently Hazlitt had not seen Kemble’s rejoinder.*® His reply 
to the critic who called Polonius inconsistent is directed, probably, 
against Richardson.*© His analysis of Shakespeare’s women in 
general may owe something to Richardson’s essay of 1789, and his 
application of “ the very religion of love ” ** to Imogen, in particu- 
lar, is a distinct echo of Richardson’s essay of 1774 on Imogen. 
Similarly he is apparently trying to rescue Lady Macbeth *? from 
Richardson’s horror at her, and possibly the description of Hamlet ** 
owes something to Richardson. Further, is not Hazlitt directly 
attacking Steevens when he remarks, with regard to Hamlet: 
“The moral perfection of this character has been called in question, 
we think, by those who did not understand it”?** Falstaff, 
Hazlitt calls “a coward,” ** in direct opposition to the Morgann 
tradition, but perhaps he comes closer to Morgann with his appre- 
ciation of the distinction between Lear’s real and Edgar’s assumed 
madness.*® His psychologizing, as indicated above, is a direct imi- 


367,171. On this same page is a direct reference to Richardson’s Essays. 

87T. Whately, Remarks on Some of the Characters of Shakspeare, 1785, 
1808, 1839. 

88 Jbid, (2nd ed., Oxford, 1808), pp. 9 ff. 

8° J. P. Kemble, Macbeth Reconsidered (London: Egerton, 1786). 

407,237. For Richardson, see fifth edition (1798), p. 388, of the Essays. 
My references will all be to this edition. 

188. 

423, 188. 

437, 233. For a full discussion of Richardson’s criticism of Shakespeare, 
see JEGP., xxvurt (1929), 117-36. 
441, 235. Compare Steevens’ Edition (1773), x, 343-4 n. 
279. 4¢7, 260. 
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tation of Richardson’s method. In fact, he seems to be reacting a 
little against Richardson, for he writes: “It has been observed 
that Shakespear’s characters are constructed upon deep physio- 
logical principles,” *7 but “The modern philosophy, which reduces 
the whole theory of the mind to habitual impressions, and leaves 
the natural impulses of passion and imagination out of the account, 
had not then [in Shakespeare’s time] been discovered.”** He 
goes out of his way to attack Coleridge, apparently on the idea that 
Iago’s “villainy is without a sufficient motive.” *® Hence it is 
fairly demonstrable that Hazlitt reacted on his individual pre- 
decessors and even, at times, on his contemporaries.™ 

Coleridge presents a different situation, by no means so easy 
to solve. In T. Ashe’s 541 pages, Coleridge links with Shake- 
speare Johnson (often),°* Hume,** Pope,°* Warburton,* Tyr- 
whitt,°> Farmer,®* Ayscough,®’ Whalley,** Cibber,®® and Steevens.® 
In his Letters (now using the Index) he similarly mentions John- 
son * and William Jackson.** The Letters also include references 
to the Anti-Jacobin Review, British Critic, Critical Review, 
Monthly Magazine, and some literary periodicals. For example, 
Coleridge contrasts his The Friend with the Spectator: “Consider, 
too, the very different objects of ‘ The Friend,’ and of ‘ The Specta- 
tor,’ and above all do not forget, that these are AwEFuL T1mzEs! 
that the love of reading as a refined pleasure . . . which it was one 


“77 244. 
487 260. 
5° Compare his attention to Lamb, 1, 194. 
51T, Ashe, ed., Lectures and Notes on Shakspere and Other English 
Poets (London, 1883), pp. 25, 45, 152, 163, 165, 364, 388, etc. My references 
will all be to this text. 

52 Pp. 28, 350. 

58 Pp, 52, 378. 

<P. 206. 

5° Pp. 301, 385. 

5¢ Pp. 303, 352. 

3606. 

Pp. 409, 410. 

°° Pp. 14, 269. 

*1 11, 663. 

27, 309. For the work of all these men on Shakespeare, see SP., Extra 
Series I (1929), 58-76. 
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of ‘The Spectator’s’ chief objects to awaken, has by that work, 
and those that followed (Connoisseur, World, Mirror, etc.) [sic] 
. . . been carried into excess.” ** Dr. Raysor, who discovered this 
reference,** mentions only the Mirror. It is obvious now that 
Coleridge knew eighteenth century Shakespeare critics, but with 
the exception of the names of Farmer, Steevens, and William Jack- 
son, the men listed above will not help us much in tracing his 
direct background in late eighteenth century Shakespeare criticism. 
Hence Coleridge must be approached from other points of view— 
his interest in periodicals, for example, as indicated above in con- 
nection with his contributions to the Critical Review and Monthly 
Magazine—and his critical method in general.* 

But first some of Coleridge’s possible direct indebtednesses to 
particular predecessors should be pointed out. His reactions to 
Johnson are too obvious to discuss and do not concern us in this 
article because Johnson is fundamentally outside the scope of it. 
But when in the Bristol Lectures the remark appears, “ The lecturer 
alluded to the prejudiced idea of Lady Macbeth as a monster,” ® 
one becomes suspicious, for both E. Taylor and W. Richardson were 
guilty of this “ prejudiced idea.” ** Again when Coleridge declares, 
“ The characters of the dramatis personae, like those in real life, are 
to be inferred by the reader,” ® one cannot help recalling Morgann’s 
words: “he [Shakespeare] boldly makes a character act and speak 
from those parts of the composition, which are inferred only, and 
not distinctly seen.” ** Then Coleridge adds a few lines about 
“your impression will be right,” *° “our passive impressions,” ™ 
and “prove to our feelings, even before the word is found which 
presents the truth to our understandings.” 7? All of this is a direct 


63 77, 557. 
*4 Loc. cit., p. 500. 

*5In his Letters he refers directly to the loss of a “ Stockdale’s Shak- 
speare” (11, 484), but the notes in this one-volume edition (1784) are of 
no value in tracing Coleridge’s background. They are almost wholly from 
Johnson and Steevens—i. e., textual. 

P. 469. Compare pp. 375-6. 

*? Taylor, Cursory Remarks on Tragedy, on Shakespear, etc. (London: 
Owen, 1774), p. 66. Richardson, Essays (1798), p. 66. 

241. The italics are mine. 

*° Op. cit., p. 62 n. 

Top, 241. 7 P. 504. 7 P. 508. Compare p. 507. 
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echo of Morgann. Or to turn to Richardson for a moment, Cole- 
ridge’s original lecture prospectus contained the announcement: 
“a philosophic Analysis and Explanation of all the principal Char- 
acters of our great Dramatist.”** Compare this with the title of 
Richardson’s first series of essays: A Philosophical Analysis and 
Illustration of Some of Shakespeare’s Remarkable Characters. It 
will not be feasible to go into this comparative development in 
further detail here, but Coleridge’s ideas on Shakespeare’s women,”* 
on psychologizing in general,’® on morality,”* Lear,” and Polonius** 
should be compared with Richardson’s; also Coleridge’s linking of 
Richard III and Falstaff on the basis of intellect *® should be re- 
ferred to a similar comparison in the Lounger, 69; his remarks on 
poetical genius *° should be compared with those in The Bee, v 
(1791), 177; and his attack on the porter scene in Macbeth *™ 
should be aligned with F. Gentleman’s similar attack.** All in all, 
there seems to be some reason to believe, by virtue of comparative 
evidence, that Coleridge used several of his predecessors. 

But the method of the Lectures suggests the debt even morc 
clearly. “It has been stated, from the first, that one of my pur- 
poses in these lectures is, to meet and refute popular objections to 
particular points in the works of our great dramatic poet”; ** 
“To the objection that Shakspeare wounds the moral sense by the 
unsubdued, undisguised, description of the most hateful atrocity 
...1T... answer... not guilty”;** “This part of the scene 
after Hamlet’s interview with the Ghost has been charged with an 
improbable eccentricity ” ; **° “ Mr. Coleridge combated the opinion 
held by some critics that the writings of Shakspeare were like a 


& 
™ Pp. 278. 

78 Pp. 84, 87, 95-7, 225. 

P, 329. 

78 Pp. 354-5. 

oP. S38, 

81 P. 368. His defence (pp. 347-8) of “not a mouse stirring ” in Hamlet 
and his praise (p. 367) of Act V, Scene 1, of the same play were perhaps 
directed against Voltaire. 

52 Dramatic Censor (London: Bell, 1770), 1, 90. 

8° P. 150. Compare pp. 225-6. 

“>. 85 P. 357. See also p. 473. 
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wilderness ” ; *° “I cannot agree with the solemn abuse which the 
critics have poured out upon Bertram.” *’ But the climax of this 
method appears in his remark on Hamlet: “The seeming incon- 
sistencies in the conduct and character of Hamlet have long exer- 
cised the conjectural ingenuity of critics.” ** Why that “long 
exercised,” which was apparently repeated from the Bristol Lec- 
tures, if Coleridge did not know something of the rise of what may 
be termed the Romantic Heresy of Hamlet, beginning with F. 
Gentleman in 1770, and continuing through Steevens, Richardson, 
Mackenzie, Harris, Craig, Robertson, and the like? *® In short, 
the method in itself implies knowledge of the directly preceding 
criticism, though Coleridge did not, like Hazlitt, directly refer 
to the critics by name.” .. 

And this now leads us back again to the periodicals that Coler- 
idge knew. The most important here are the Critical Review and 
Monthly Magazine: “I receive about forty guineas yearly from 
the Critical Review and the new Monthly Magazine.” ® This is 


oP. 676. 

87 P. 536. 

88 P. 343. The same remark apppears on p. 471, in the Bristol Lectures. 

8° Tt will be recalled that he knew Steevens and the Mirror (in which 
Mackenzie’s articles appeared). And why not also then the Lounger, in 
which Craig’s paper (no. 91) was published? F. Gentleman’s attack on 
Hamlet appeared in the Dramatic Censor, 1, 55. For Harris, see the 
London Magazine, L (1781), 534 (from the Dramatic Speculations). 
Robertson attacked Hamlet in the transactions of the Edinburgh Society 
in 1788. 

°° Compare again his obvious attacks (pp. 347-8, 367) on Voltaire, though 
the Frenchman’s name is not mentioned at all. 

°1 Letters, 1, 185. Arthur W. Craver of the Johns Hopkins University 
has very kindly referred me to G. Greever’s publication of four reviews by 
Coleridge in the Critical Review for August, 1794; Feb., 1797; June and 
Aug., 1798 [A Wiltshire Parson and His Friends, London, 1926, pp. 168- 
200]. But there was no important Shakespeare criticism in 1794 and 1795, 
except possibly W. Whiter’s Specimen of a Commentary on Shakspeare 
(London: Cadell, 1794), which was primarily a textual study and was 
reviewed in the Critical Review, Lxxxttt (1795), 99 ff. The Critical Review 
for 1796 and 1797 is discussed below (footnote 106). The volumes for 
1798 and 1799 contain nothing of importance with reference to Shakespeare 
criticism, but Coleridge’s “Ode on the Departing Year” appeared in xc 
(1797), 343, and there were references to Coleridge’s poems in xctm (1798), 
266; xcrv (1798), 197; and xcvr (1799), 472. Coleridge’s “Conciones 
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December 12, 1796, and in that year at least two poems of Coler- 
idge had been printed in the latter periodical.** Three sonnets 
also were published in it in 1797.°° Meanwhile in these two par- 
ticular volumes (II and IV) appeared also notices of White’s 
Falstaff’s Letters,°* Plumptre’s Observations on Hamlet,®® the Exe- 
ter Society Hssays,°* the W. H. Ireland MSS.,°" Jackson’s Letters,®* 
Plumptre’s Appendix to his Observations,®® and an account of 
“Kaimes” (the latter in the same month in which Coleridge’s 
sonnets appeared).*°° It is unfortunate that the second of these 
volumes contains no reference at all to W. Richardson’s fifth edi- 
tion, published in 1797, and reviewed that year by both the Monthly 
Review ** and the British Critic.°? The latter periodical, however, 
Coleridge referred to in 1801, so that he may have seen its 
review of Richardson in 1797. The Critical Review, also, contains 
no review of Richardson’s fifth edition, but in the third volume of 
the Monthly Magazine appeared further reference to the Ireland 
papers *°* and to Chalmers’ Apology,’°* and another notice of the 
Exeter Society Essays, this time with a direct reference to Iago 
and Shylock.1% Coleridge could hardly have missed all this 


ad Populum ” had appeared in Lxxxvi (1796), 216, and there was a review 
of “ Poems on Several Subjects ” in Lxxxvir (1796), 209 ff. 

®2 See above, footnote 11. 

®3 See above, footnote 12. 

(1796), 570. 

(1796), 487. 

*6rr (1796), 812. Coleridge therefore probably saw Richard Hole’s 
defense of Iago. Is he reacting against Hole? 

(1796), 488. 

tv (1797), 137. Also some “Observations on Shakspeare” (pp. 
127-8), with a reference to Dr. Berkenhout. 

(1797), 511. 

100 ry (Nov., 1797), 359. 

202 (3707), 104. 

(1707); 

103 Letters, 1, 350. 

(1797), 58. 


105 (1797), 58. 
106 7 (1797), 48. There was also a notice of Plumptre’s Appendix on 


p. 468. The Critical Review in 1796 and 1797 also had items on W. H. 
Ireland in Lxxxvi (1796), 361; Lxxxvir (1796), 131, 235; on W. Parr’s 
Story of the Moor of Venice in LXxxviI (1796), 70; on the Exeter Society 
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material, but he never referred to it; hence he may have known 
other late eighteenth century criticism of Shakespeare to which, 
also, he did not directly refer: it was not apparently his method.’ 
Study of these periodicals should be continued briefly into the 
early nineteenth century, on the assumption that Coleridge probably 
retained his interest in them, though it is obvious from his re- 
marks already suggested that he was interested also in others. On 
Feb. 6, 1797, for example, he wrote, “If . . . I could get engaged 
by any one of the Reviews and the new ‘ Monthly Magazine.’ ” ?°* 
The latter in 1803 gave an account of Farmer’s Essay,’ in 1807 
printed a letter of William Richardson,“° in 1810 one of Mrs. 
Montagu,’ in the same year had three essays on Falstaff signed 
“A. B. E.” +? (not one of which, unfortunately, mentions Mor- 
gann), and began a whole series of articles on Shakespeare in 
general, which have already been referred to above and which did 
mention Morgann twice.*** These essays were largely concerned 
with Johnson and Warburton and therefore should be closely com- 
pared with Coleridge’s lectures. No attempt will be made now to 
follow through the British Critic and the Critical Review, but 
inasmuch as Coleridge wrote for one and was interested in the 
other, they also should be studied carefully throughout the early 
nineteenth century. For, as has already been said, Coleridge must 
have known a great deal of late eighteenth century criticism to 
which he never directly referred. Some of this he apparently 
incorporated in his own criticism; the rest of it he rejected—all 
without specific comment.1* 
In conclusion, therefore, the scepticisms of Professors Raysor and 


Essays in LXxxxvmI (1796), 273, 397, and xc (1797), 188; and on White’s 
Falstaff, xc (1797), 234. 

4°7 Incidentally how could he have missed Hazlitt’s direct reference to 
Richardson in 1817 (1, 171)? 

108 Op. cit., I, 215. 

10° xv (1803), 35. 

120 xxIv (1807), 223. 

111 xxx (1810), 435. 

113 xxx (1810), 204; xxx (1810), 9, 225. 

118 xxxt (1811), 211, 325. 

114 That he believed he knew much of it appears from his disgusted re- 
mark that “ His [Shakspeare’s] critics, among us, during the whole of the 
last century, have neither understood nor appreciated him” (p. 129). No 
wonder he did not mention them specifically! 
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Nichol Smith should probably be respectfully questioned. For is 
it certain now that the latter was right when he remarked that “ his 
[Hazlitt’s] patriotic task would have been easier, and might even 
have appeared unnecessary, had he known that many of Schle- 
gel’s acute and enthusiastic observations had been anticipated at 
home ”?7*5 He probably did know it, though he may not have 
been proud of it, and so, probably, did Coleridge. 


R. W. Bascock 
College of the City of Detroit 


A POSSIBLE FIRST REVIEW OF WORDSWORTH’S 
POETRY 


In the issue of Modern Language Notes for May, 1929, Mr. J. A. 
S. Barry calls attention to the review of An Evening Walk and 
Descriptive Sketches which, though it appeared in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine for March, 1794, had been written in the previous Sep- 
tember, and thus antedated the notice in the Monthly Review for 
October, 1793. But certainly neither of these magazines contains 
the first review of Wordsworth’s poems. Both An Evening Walk 
and Descriptive Sketches were discussed in the Analytical Review 
for March, 1793; that is, presumably within a few weeks of the 
time of their first publication. As these reviews seem to have been 
entirely overlooked, and as they contain some sensible remarks 
about Wordsworth’s poems, I give the texts in full. The first deals 
with Descriptive Sketches, the second with An Evening Walk. 


Certainly nothing can be conceived better adapted to inspire sublime 
conceptions, and to enrich the fancy with poetical imagery, than a tour 
of the Alps. The present poem, as we learn from the dedication, is the 
result of such a tour, made by the author with a single companion on 
foot; and our traveller has not been an indolent spectator of the magnifi- 
cent and varied scences through which he has passed. The diversified 
pictures of nature which are sketched in this poem, could only have 
been produced by a lively imagination, furnished by actual and attentive 
observation with an abundant store of materials. The majestic grandeur 
of mountains, the rich and varied scenery of lakes and vallies, the solemn 
gloom of ruined monasteries and abbeys, and the different aspect of 
Alpine scenes in the morning and evening, during a storm, and in other 


115 Tntroduction to Highteenth Century Essays on Shakespeare (Glasgow, 
1903), p. x. 
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atmospherical changes, are described with studied variety of imagery; the 
piece is occasionally enlivened with human figures, and the whole is 
rendered instructive by the frequent introduction of moral reflections. 
At the same time we must own, that this poem is on the whole less 
interesting than the subject led us to expect; owing in part, we believe, 
to the want of a general thread of narrative to connect the several 
descriptions, or of some episodical tale, to vary the impression; and 
in part also to a certain laboured and artificial cast of expression, which 
often involves the poet’s meaning in obscurity....But our readers will 
be best able to judge of the nature of this performance, and the degree 
of entertainment it is likely to afford them, from a specimen. We shall 
select the description of the lake of Uri, and a stormy sunset. . . [lines 
284-347]. We fancy there are few readers, whose imagination will be 
sufficiently glowing, to bear this last image, without pronouncing it 
extravagant. Perhaps too, some others may be disposed to censure, as 
degrading the subject to which it is applied, the image of the sun 
“shaking his flashing shield from behind the clouds.” But it will not 
be denied, that the scenery of the hermit’s hut is well conceived and 
described, and that Freedom is poetically exhibited as an allegorical 
person. The subject of freedom the poet resumes, in the following pleas- 
ing lines . . . [lines 719-39]. 

This descriptive poem is so nearly of the same character with the 
preceding, that it is only necessary to remark in general, that it affords 
distinct and circumstantial views of nature, both inanimate and animate, 
which discover the eye of a diligent observer, and the hand of an able 
copyist of nature.. We give the following picturesque passage... .2 


Whether this is actually the first review of Wordsworth’s poems 
no one can say dogmatically. At least it antedates by a good 
six months the other notices which appear to have been striving 
for the primacy. 


JAMES R. MoGILLivray 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


ZUR TEXTGESCHICHTE VON HERDERS KRITISCHEN 
WALDERN. 


Das Titelblatt des ersten Bandes der Kritischen Walder, 1769, 
liegt bekanntlich in doppelter Fassung vor: A) mit Sokrates-Kopf 
als Vignette, und Motto aus Logau; B) ohne Vignette, und mit 


1 Here follow twenty-eight lines, the first of which is line 279 in the 
final edition of the poem. 
1 Schon in der fast gleichzeitigen Rezension von Klotz (Deutsche Biblio- 
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dem Motto aus Quintilian. Die Abnutzung der Platte wird als 
Grund fiir die Anderung angesehen: jedenfalls gilt die Fassung A 
als die friihere. 

Der eigentliche Text des Bandes scheint durchweg von demselben 
Satze zu sein, wenigstens habe ich in den beiden Exemplaren in 
meinem Besitz nicht den kleinsten Unterschied bemerkt. Am 
Schluss des Textes hat jedoch der Druck A ein weisses Blatt, 
welches in B durch ein Kartonblatt mit Druckfehlern ersetzt ist.? 
In seiner Hinleitung zu den Kritischen Waldern beschreibt Suphan 
die beiden Drucke (Herders Saimmtliche Werke, 3. Bd., Berlin, 
1878, S.v, vt); auf der ersten Textseite wird ferner der Titel A 
mit der Fassung B verglichen—nirgends wird jedoch das Druck- 
fehlerverzeichnis erwaihnt, welches also mutmasslich den von 
Suphan benutzten Exemplaren fehlte. 

Der Herausgeber der ersten kritischen Herder-Ausgabe musste 
also auf eigene Faust emendieren. Von den dreissig im Verzeichnis 
vermerkten Druckfehlern war etwa die Hilfte solcher Art, dass ein 
aufmerksamer und kundiger Leser sie von selbst bemerken und 
verbessern konnte; so z. B.: 8. 9, 4 Ilystus; 15, 14 spielen; 19, 21 
arta; 44,28 Ehre; 48,20 hier; 67,3 Skivoponie; 72,23 Pon- 
tomime; 85, 22 eine; 85,28 Herren; 108, 25 Zeit folgen; 155, 14 
Schiilerposition; 176,13 lange; 101,24 der Worte; 201,27 
sittlich; 249,20 ov. Diese Stellen hat Suphan in seinem Text 
verbessert, meistens stillschweigend; die fehlerhafte Lesart des 
Originals ist deshalb aus Suphans Apparat nicht zu ersehen. 

Zehn Druckfehler wurden jedoch von Suphan nicht erkannt: 
Inhalt, Zahl 12 (Suphan S. 4,21) anstatt Attributen von Horaz 
lies: Attributen. Von Horaz Inhalt, Zahl 20 (Suphan 5, 21) 
anstatt Wo sie lies Ob sie S. 17,23 (14,7f.) anstatt zuriick- 


thek der schénen Wissenschaften, Dritter Band, S. 335, 1769) heif&t es: 
»Hr. H. scheint sich sehr um ein Motto bekiimmert zu haben, das er auf 
sein Tittelblatt setzen konnte. Denn er hat uns mit einem gedoppelten 
Denkspruche beschenkt.” 

* Auch im Katalog der Auktion Wolff (J. Baer & Co., 1912) wird unter 
No. 702 ein Exemplar des Druckes A mit weissem Blatt beschrieben; 
iihnlich wird fiir das Exemplar der Auktion Deneke (J. Baer & Co., 1909) 
No. 592 das weisse Blatt angegeben. Dagegen enthilt nach Schulte-Strat- 
haus, Bibliographie der Originalausgaben deutscher Dichtungen im Zeitalter 
Goethes, S. 36 ff., das Miinchener Exemplar A das Blatt Druckfehler. Auch 
Goedeke*, IV, 1, 724, 27) kennt das Druckfehlerverzeichnis. 
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haliendem Heldenmuthe lies Zuriickhalten des Heldenmuthes 31, 
4 (22,22) anstatt wm der Ehre wegen lies der Ehre wegen 45,7 
(32,12) anstatt getrennt lies getrennt waren 48,11 (34, 33) 
anstatt Rand lies Rand sein 55,18 (40,3) anstatt nichts lies 
nicht %8, 3(55, 1) anstatt Staat lies den Staat 213, 20 (146, 
1) anstatt Coezsistiven lies Coeaxsistenten 271,22 (184,15) 
anstatt korperlich lies zu kérperlich: an dieser Stelle bemerkt Sup- 
han, dass Heynes Text die Lesart zu kérperlich aufweise, unterlisst 
es jedoch, sie in seinen eigenen Text aufzunehmen. 

An anderen Stellen hat Suphan die Textverderbnis zwar erkannt, 
seine Konjektur trifft jedoch nicht das Richtige: S. 191,13 (130, 
31) steht in A: Hxempel mégen auch erkliren; nach dem Druck- 
fehlerverzeichnis ist mich anstatt auch zu setzen, Suphan bemerkt: 
», wahrscheinlich fehlt: dies.” Ahnlich 219,16 (150,1) wo in A 
das Verbum zu schildern ausgefallen ist, wahrend Suphan ver- 
mutet: ,, Ausgefallen ist etwa: ,,vorzustellen”.” Seite 248, 3 
(169,12) hat A: die yeAouv, welches im Druckfehlerverzeichnis 
verbessert wird: das yeXouv. So liest auch Suphan, der aber noch 
dazu die Konjektur wagt: ,,die yeAourns?” Seite 255,21 (174, 
12) hat A die Lesart Homer, die im Druckfehlerverzeichnis ver- 
bessert wird: Homerist: Suphan behalt den Druckfehler Homer, 
in seinem Apparat hat er die Konjektur Homerist, mit Frage- 
zeichen. 

Etwa im Jahre 1879, also bald nach dem dritten Bande der 
Suphan’schen Herder-Ausgabe, erschien der entsprechende Band 
20 der undatierten Hempel-Ausgabe. In seiner EHinleitung berich- 
tet Diintzer, der Herausgeber (Seite v): ,, Das ziemlich ansehn- 
liche und doch nicht erschépfende Druckfehlerverzeichni8 scheint 
erst spiter mit Gesamttiteln nachgeliefert worden zu sein; denn 
diese finden sich nicht bei allen Exemplaren.” Die angezeigten 
Druckfehler sind also von Diintzer verbessert worden, und zwar 
stets im Sinne des Druckfehlerverzeichnisses. 

Etwa im Jahre 1890 veranstaltete Lambel eine neue Ausgabe der 
Kritischen Walder, in Bd. %6,2 von Kiirschners Deutscher 
National-Literatur. Uber sein Verfahren berichtet der Heraus- 
geber: ,, Die Originalausgaben sind selbstverstindlich durchweg 
neu verglichen worden, auch das erste Kritische Waldchen nicht 
ausgenommen, wiewohl bei diesem wieder nur ein geringer Ertrag 
zu erwarten stand” (S. ix). Auch die kritische Ausgabe Suphans 
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hat Lambel genau verglichen, wie schon aus den Druckfehlern 
hervorgeht, die er in derselben entdeckt und in der Anmerkung 
S. Lx verzeichnet hat. Ab und zu wird ebenfalls die Ausgabe 
Diintzers zitiert: dessen Hinleitung kann Lambel jedoch nicht 
gelesen haben, sonst hatte er von dem Vorhandensein des 
Druckfehlerverzeichnisses der Originalausgabe A erfahren miissen. 
Von diesem weiss Lambel nichts: die von Suphan schon verbesser- 
ten Stellen tibernimmt er, die von Suphan nicht bemerkten hat 
auch Lambel nicht entdeckt. Nur an der ersten in Betracht kom- 
menden Stelle im Inhalt verbessert Lambel (S. 4, 1) die Inter- 
punktion: Attributen; von Horaz, trifft aber nicht das Richtige, 
denn nach dem Druckfehlerverzeichnisse wire zu setzen: Attribu- 
ten. Von Horaz, wie auch Diintzer liest. An einer anderen Stelle 
(Suphan 184, 15, Lambel 167, 12) hatte Suphan schon auf die rich- 
tige Lesart Heynes hingewiesen, die nun in den Lambel’schen Text 
aufgenommen wird. 

Interessant sind Lambels Bemerkungen zu Suphans (falschen) 
Konjekturen. Seite 130,31 seines Textes hatte Suphan die ver- 
derbte Lesart auch beibehalten, mit der Bemerkung: ,, Wahrschein- 
lich fehlt: dies.” Diese Lesart setzt Lambel (S. 118,15) in seinen 
Text, mit der Bemerkung: ,, ich bedachte mich nicht diese Ergin- 
zung Ss. als die wahrscheinlichste Besserung in den Text zu setzen. 
Diintzer andert auch in mich.” Tatsichlich hat Diintzer die rich- 
tige, im Druckfehlerverzeichnis angegebene Lesart. Ahnlich die 
Stelle 219,16 (nach A, bei Suphan 150, 1): hier bemerkt Lambel 
(135, 30): ,, Darzustellen fehlt A: da8 ein Verbum ausgefallen 
ist, dariiber kann so wenig ein Zweifel sein als iiber den Sinn der 
Erginzung: unsicherer ist der Wortlaut derselben. Diintzer setzt 
ein: zu schildern, Suphan vermutet ,,etwa: vorzustellen”.” Auch 
hier hat Diintzer, der dem Druckfehlerverzeichnisse folgte, das 
Richtige: die Konjekturen Suphans und Lambels sind gegenstands- 
los. Ahnlich 255, 21 (nach A), wo Suphan (174, 12) den Druck- 
fehler Homer beibehalten, dazu aber die Konjektur Homerist (?) 
gemacht hatte. Diese Lesart setzt Lambel (158,17) in seinen 
Text, mit der Anmerkung: ,,ich bedachte mich nicht die vom 
Zusammenhang gebotene Verbesserung, die auch 8. mit einem ( ?) 
anmerkt, mit Diintzer in den Text zu setzen.” Diintzer folgte 
natiirlich auch hier dem Druckfehlerverzeichnisse. 

Nur noch ein einziges Beispiel, wie der ,, kritische ” Text Sup- 
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hans in den neueren Ausgaben weiterlebt. Ernst Naumann, der 
Herausgeber der Bong’schen Herder-Ausgabe in 15 Banden 
(Berlin, ca. 1912) berichtet in seiner Hinleitung (Bd. 1, S. 9): 
» Die Ausgabe beruht auf der kritischen Ausgabe von B. Suphan 
(Band 1, 1877), neben welcher andere herangezogen wurden.” 
Fiir andere Bande der Ausgabe mag diese Behauptung eventuell 
gelten: was die im Druckfehlerverzeichnisse der Kritischen Walder 
vermerkten Stellen betrifft, so lisst sich nicht erkennen, dass Nau- 
mann nehen der Suphan’schen Ausgabe irgend eine andere zu Rate 
gezogen habe: wo Suphan einen Druckfehler verbessert, folgt 
Naumann; wo Suphan den Druckfehler nicht entdeckt, steht er 
noch im Naumann’schen Texte. Nicht nur Suphans Konjekturen, 
sondern sogar dessen augenfillige Druckfehler, auf die schon 
Lambel auf S. Lx seiner Einleitung hingewiesen hatte, werden von 
Naumann ohne Bedenken mit iibernommen. Zum Beispiel: S. 
21, 7 liest A, wie auch Diintzer und Lambel, richtig: aufs Theater 
hineinfallt; dagegen hat Suphan (16,16) und mit ihm Naumann 
(Bd. 2, S. 32, 25) den Druckfehler hinfallt. S. 170, 21 erwahnt 
A die Clarkisch-Ernestinische Ausgabe des Homer, was Suphan 
(116, 28) ohne irgendwelche Begriindung umwandelt in: die 
Clarkisch-Ernestische Ausgabe des Homers—auch hier wiederholt 
Naumann (113, 23) einfach den Suphan’schen Text. 8. 215, 10 hat 
A die unzweifelhaft richtige Lesart: Lage des gefallten Steinbocks— 
so auch Lambel 8. 132, 36: dagegen hat Suphan (147, 4) und mit 
ihm Naumann (137, 18) den Druckfehler Lager. S. 229, 13 hat A 
die Lesart: jedes ausfiihrliches Gemdlde; so auch Lambel (142, 1) : 
dagegen iindern Suphan (156, 22) und Naumann (144, 39) : jedes 
ausfiihrliche Gemdlde. Dass dies ein Druckfehler, und keine beab- 
sichtigte Emendation ist, lehrt die ahnliche Lesart: jedes einzelnes 
Ding (Suphan 154, 12), in welcher alle Ausgaben, einschliesslich 
Naumann (143, 8), iibereinstimmen. 
W. KURRELMEYER 


A NOTE ON PLAY XXX OF THE YORK CYCLE 


It is well known that the interest felt by a gild in its particular 
trade was often reflected in the miracle plays. Occasionally a piece 
of byplay was designed to call the attention of the crowd to the 
goods manufactured by the gild, rather than to advance the action 
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of the play, in what might be called early examples of advertising. 
An amusing instance occurs in the York Dream of Pilate’s Wife. 
It is difficult to see why Pilate makes such ado about retiring. He 
asks to be aided gently to his couch which is a part of the furnish- 
ings of his judgment hall. He admonishes the attendant to tuck 
him in evenly. Thus with care and ceremony Pilate composes him- 
self for slumber. 


Pilate: 
Tyme is, I telle be, pou tente me untill, 
And buske pe belyve, belamy, to bedde bat y wer broght. 
And loke I be rychely arrayed. 


Bedellus: 
Als youre servaunte I have sadly sought, 
And pis nyght, sir, newe schall ye noght, 
I dare laye, fro ye luffely be layde. 
(Pilate goes to his couch.) 
Pilate: 
I comaunde be to come nere, for I will kare to my couche, 
Have in thy handes hendely and heve me fro hyne, 
But loke pat pou tene me not with pi tastyng, but tendirly 
me touche, 
Bed. A! sir, yhe whe wele! 
Pil. Yha, I have wette with me wyne. 
Yhit helde doune and lappe me even [here], (Is laid down.) 
For I will slelye slepe unto synne. 
Loke bat no man nor no myron of myne 
With no noyse be neghand me nere. 
(ll. 127-140.) 


The reason for this bit of action becomes clear, however, when one 
realizes that the play is produced by the Tapiteres and Couchers 
who take the opportunity at this point to direct the attention of 
the audience to their wares. 

In the chamber of Pilate’s wife, Dame Percula is also retiring 
on the eve of her fateful dream. Here special attention is called 
to the beautiful covering of the bed. 

Ancilla: 
Yhe are werie, madame, for-wente of youre way, 
Do boune you to bedde, for pat holde I beste. 


1York Mystery Plays, Edited by Lucy Toulmin Smith (Oxford, 1885), 
pp. 275, 276. 
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Filius: 
Here is a bedde arayed of pe beste. 
Domina: 
Do happe me, and faste hense ye hye. 
Ancilla: 
Madame, anone all dewly is dressid. 
Filius: 
With no stalking nor no striffe be ye stressed. 
Domina: 
Nowe be yhe in pese, both youre carpyng and crye. 
152-158.) 
Probably the coverlids were waved about and displayed to fullest 
advantage as Dame Percula was being covered, and thus, for a 
moment or so, the commercial instincts of the craft were given 
free play before the story was continued with the entrance of Satan 
bringing his warning dream to Pilate’s wife. 


Eva FREEMAN 
Northfield, Massachusetts 


ECCLESIASTICAL SATIRE IN CHAUCER AND 
ERASMUS 


There is an interesting parallel to the Pardoner’s description of 
his preaching + in Erasmus’s Praise of Folly, which I give below 
in a not too liberal translation : 


But if any one should anger these hornets, then they will fittingly re- 
venge themselves in public assemblies, and will point out the enemy in 
covert words so cleverly that no one fails to recognize who is meant, except 


1W. W. Skeat, The Students Chaucer, Oxford, pp. 556-557: ll. 329-31, 
392-99, and 412-419. 

*1780 Edition, Basileae, Typis G. Haas, pp. 252-3: 

“ Quod si quis hos crabrones irritarit, tum in popularibus concionibus 
probe ulciscuntur sese, & obliquis dictis hostem notant, adeo tecte, ut nemo 
non intellegat, nisi qui nihil intellegit. Nec prius oblatrandi finem faciunt, 
quam in os offam objeceris. Age vero quem tu mihi comoedum, quem 
circulatorem spectare malis, quam istos in concionibus suis rethoricantes 
omnino ridicule, sed tamen suavissime imitantes ea quae rhetores de dicendi 
ratione tradiderunt? Deum immortalem ut gesticulantur, ut apte com- 
mutant vocem, ut cantillant, ut jactant sese, ut subinde alios atque alios 
vultus induunt, ut omnia clamoribus miscent.” 
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him who knows nothing. Nor do they make an end of barking until you 
throw a bone in their mouth. Come now, what comedian, what mountebank 
would you sooner look at than those fellows spouting their stuff so ridicu- 
lously, and yet most sweetly imitating those things which the real rhetor- 
icians have handed down concerning the art of speaking? Good Lord! 
how they mimic, how aptly they alter the voice, how they make their 
voices ring, how they throw themselves about, how from time te time they 
make this expression and that one, how they throw everything into con- 
fusion with their din! 


We know that Erasmus’ knowledge of English was quite limited, 
though he may have heard of Chaucer. The truth of the matter 
probably is that both were describing familiar contemporary char- 
acters, or were drawing upon a common literary source. 


RUSSELL THOMAS 


University of Michigan 


COLERIDGE AND SIR JOHN DAVIES 


In Coleridge’s Ancient Mariner, ll. 414-419, one of the spirits 
says : 


Still as a slave before his Lord, 
The ocean hath no blast; 

His great bright eye most silently 
Up to the moon is cast— 

If he may know which way to go; 
For she guides him smooth or grim. 


In Sir John Davies’ little known poem Orchestra (stanza 49, 
Grosart’s 1876 ed.) we read: 


For lo the Sea that fleets about the Land, 
And like a girdle clips her solid waist, 
Music and measure both doth understand; 
For his great crystal eye is always cast 
Up to the Moon, and on her fixed fast; 
And as she danceth in her pallid sphere, 
So danceth he about his Center here. 


In view of Coleridge’s wide reading in sixteenth and seventeenth 
century poets, the likeness seems worth recording. 


FREDERICK E. PIercr 
Yale University 
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SMOLLETT’S FIRST COMEDY 


Professor H. 8. Buck has recently called attention to an interest- 
ing passage in Walpole’s Memoirs of the Reign of George II, con- 
cerning Smollett’s work as a dramatist: 


Smollett was bred a sea-surgeon, and turned author. He wrote a 
tragedy, and sent it to Lord Lyttelton, with whom he was not acquainted. 
Lord Lyttelton, not caring to point out its defects, civilly advised him 
to try comedy. He wrote one, and solicited the same Lord to recommend 
it to the stage. The latter excused himself, but promised, if it should be 
acted, to do all the service in his power for the author.* 


Buck rightly says that this cannot possibly refer to Smollett’s sea- 
play, The Reprisal, and has since ruled out his own suggestion that 
the comedy submitted to Lyttelton is that recorded in Chetwood’s 
British Theatre as Charles XIIth king of Sweden, or the Adven- 
tures of Roderic Random, and his Man Strap.” 

Scanty but definite information about the lost play is to be 
found in “A Catalogue of Books in Quires, and Copies; Being 
the entire Stock of Mr. Tho. Woodward, Deceas’d. Which will 
be Sold at Auction at the Queen’s-Head Tavern in Pater-noster- 
Row, on Thursday the 12th Day of March 1752.” Appended is 
a list of “ Books and Copies left unsold at Mr. John Osborn’s 
Sale,” and Lot vit is thus described: 


The Absent Man, a Comedy, wrote by Mr. T. Smollet, half the Copy- 
Right, and Profits in the Acting. The Copy is in the Possession of Mr. 
Smollet, and the Purchaser is to run all risks of its being ever acted, 
or printed. 


A copy of the Woodward catalogue is preserved in the archives of 
the publishing house of Rivington, to which I have had access 
through the kindly courtesy of Mr. G. C. Rivington. The catalogue 
of John Osborn’s sale, November 14 and 19, 1751, is also in the 
Rivington collection; but though it records all the other works 
known to have been undertaken by Smollett up to that time, it 
does not list The Absent Man, which was evidently not judged 
to be a very valuable piece of literary property. I interpret the 


2London, 1847. 11, 259. Quoted by H. S. Buck, A Study in Smollett, 
Chiefly ‘ Peregrine Pickle’ (New Haven, 1925), p. 100. 
2“ A Roderick Random Play, 1748,” MLN, xtm (1928), 111-12. 
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item quoted above to mean that Smollett wanted to keep half the 
copyright for himself, and that he still had hopes that the piece 
would be produced and published at some one else’s risk. As far 
as I know, these hopes were vain. But for the student of Smollett’s 
early career, the fact that he wrote a comedy—no doubt a comedy 
of humours—between Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle is of 
considerable importance, and the recovery of the play itself would 
be a most happy stroke. 


Atan Ducatp 
The Rice Institute 


THE DATE OF NOTA’S LA CREOLA DI LUIGIANA 


La Creola di Lawgiana, a rather melodramatic play filled with 
improbabilities, the scene of which is laid in New Orleans, was 
one of the last plays written by Alberto Nota (1775-1847). There 
has been some doubt as to its date. 

Fritz Baumann, in his Munich dissertation, Alberto Nota—eine 
Quellenstudie, printed at Erlangen in 1907, does not discuss this 
play. However, he mentions in a note (pp. 7-8) that the edition 
of Nota’s plays published by Pomba in Turin (1842-43) gives 
1839 as the date of La Creola, and goes on to say that this con- 
flicts with what Giuseppe Costetti says in his book La Compagnia 
Reale Sarda e i teatro ttaliano dal 1821 al 1855 (Milan, 1893) : 
“Jene Aufgabe gibt als Entstehungszeit das Jahr 1839 an, wiahr- 
end Costetti p. 187 von einer Auffiihrung durch die Comp. Reale 
Sarda im Jahre 1836 berichtet und einen Achtungserfolg ver- 
zeichnet.” 

Turning to Costetti’s work, we find no reference to La Creola 
on page 187. On page 117, however, we find 1838 given as the year 
in which the play was first presented. 

The Rivista Europea of Milan gives (Anno IV [1841], Parte 
III, pp. 352-356) a long summary and criticism, the first two 
sentences of which I quote here. 

Nello stesso mese d’aprile del 1840, la drammatica Compagnia al ser- 
vizio di S. M. Sarda produsse sulle scene del nostro Teatro Re La Creota 
della Luigiana, nuova commedia in cinque atti, senza nome d’autore. 
Eccone, per darne un’idea adeguata, l’estratto abbastanza diffuso, quale 


noi leviamo letteralmente da un’appendice della Gazzetta privilegiata di 
Milano. 
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Following this long summary of the play taken from the 
Gazzetta, the Rivista offers a short but excellent criticism which 
closes with the sentence: 

La Gazzetta di Milano tradi quindi poco dopo il segreto serbato nell’avvi- 
so, come notammo, proclamando il nome del cavaliere e barone Alberto 


Nota, che ci rese troppo esigenti colla Lusinghiera, colla Novella Sposa e 
colla Fiera, perché rimanessimo paghi della Creola della Lwigiana. 


C. R. D. 


Harvard University 


THE DWARF ON THE GIANT’S SHOULDERS 


Historians of the Idea of Progress or the Quarrel of the Ancients 
and Moderns‘ have failed to indicate any evidence of this notion 
in the twelfth century. They pass from Saint Augustine directly to 
Roger Bacon, supposing the idea of progress to be quite foreign to 
the Middle Ages. The twelfth century marks a high point, how- 
ever, in the Classical Renaissance of that time. An enthusiastic 
revival of interest in Latin literature is accompanied by an ardent 
admiration for the great authors of antiquity. 

In spite of this deep respect for the colossal geniuses of Greece 
and Rome, there was at least one independent spirit who felt all the 
self-assurance, the desire for fame, and the confident hope of win- 
ning it that characterize the Ronsards and Du Bellays of the later 
Renaissance. Chrétien de Troyes says at the beginning of his 
romance, Erec et Enide that he is writing a story: 


24 Qui toz jors mes iert an memoire 
Tant con durra crestiantez; 


and at the beginning of Cligés that he prays to God that France 
may so maintain the sum of learning, art, and chivalry that passed 
from Greece to Rome and from Rome to France that his own 
country may always lead the world in the future: 


1H. Rigault, Histoire de la querelle des Anciens et des Modernes, 1856; 
A. Michiels, Histoire des idées littéraires en France au XIXe siécle et de 
leurs origines dans les siécles antérieurs, 1842; J. Delvaille, Essai sur 
Vhistoire de Vidée de progrés jusqu’d la fin du XVIIIe siécle, 1911; H. 
Gillot, La Querelle des Anciens et des Modernes en France, 1914; J. B. 
Bury, The Idea of Progress; An Inquiry into its Origin and Growth, 1920. 
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Ce nos ont nostre livre apris, 
Que Grece ot de chevalerie 

Le premier los et de clergie. 
Puis vint chevalerie a Rome 

Et de la clergie la some, 

Qui ore est en France venue 
Mes des Grezois ne des Romains 
Ne dit an mes ne plus ne moins; 
D’aus est la parole remese 

Et estainte la vive brese. 


French authors will carry on the torch of intellectual and artistic 
achievement. The idea is one of steady advance. This opinion 
that the highest merit in learning and art (clergie: cf. doctrine of 
the later Renaissance) is in France and that the Greeks and 
Romans are out of the race for superiority assumes the notion of 
natural equality on the part of moderns that the later Moderns 
had to argue. 

A belief in the general advance of humanity accompanied by a 
feeling of natural inferiority is expressed by the famous saying of 
Bernard of Chartres that the people of his time are like dwarfs 
seated on the shoulders of the ancients, who are to be regarded as 
giants. This comparison indicates the admiration and respect for 
the ancients that was fostered in the schools, maintained there, and 
instilled into the minds of students with varying forcefulness in 
spite of opposition from the twelfth to the eighteenth century. 
From their vantage point, however, the dwarfs see farther than 
the giants. 

This saying was passed on by Bernard to his followers. William 
of Conches and Richard l’Evéque were his students and taught 
John of Salisbury,? to whom they probably communicated the com- 
parison of the dwarf and the giant. He uses it in his Metalogicus 
in praise of the ancients, whom he defends against the “ Cornifi- 
ciani,” as he called those who decried the literature of classical 
antiquity : 

Dicebat Bernardus Carnotensis nos esse quasi nanos, gigantium humeris 
incidentes, ut possimus plura eis et remotiora videre, non utique proprii 


*See H. O. Taylor, Mediaeval Mind, 11, 132, and Sandys, A History of 
Classical Scholarship (1921), 1, 531, 539. He states (Metalogicus, U, 
10): “... consulto me ad grammaticum de Conchis transtuli . . . Post- 
quam vero Ricardum cognomento episcopum ...” in Migne, Patrologia 
latina, Vol. 199. 
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visus acumine, aut eminentia corporis, sed quia in altum subvehimur et 
extollimur magnitudine gigantea.* 


This saying has been often repeated ever since. It might be 
interesting to note some of the authors who have used it as evi- 
dence of their belief in progress, their respect for the ancients, or 
both before the Quarrel of the Ancients and the Moderns at the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

John of Salisbury’s younger contemporary, Peter of Blois, 
repeated it in praise of the ancients: 

Quidquid canes oblatrent, quidquid grunniant sues, ego semper emulabor 
scripter veterum: in his erit occopatio mea;... Nos, quasi nani super 


gigantum humeros sumus, quorum beneficio longius, quam ipsi specu- 


Montaigne had the same idea. He expressed it by means of a 
very different figure but retained a few words of the original 
saying: 

Nos opinions s’antent les unes sur les autres. La premiere sert de tige 
a la seconde, la seconde a la tierce. Nous eschelons ainsi de degré en 
degré. Et avient de la que le plus haut monté ha souvant plus d’honneur 


que de merite; car il n’est monté que d’un grain sur les espaules du 
penultime.® 


The survival of Bernard’s figure in medical faculties is proven 
by the statement of Ambroise Paré, a famous surgeon of the six- 
teenth century, who tells us that his teacher, “le bon pére ” Guidon, 
taught “que nous sommes comme l’enfant qui est sur le col du 
Géant: c’est 4 dire que par leurs escrits nous voyons ce qu’ils ont 
veu, et pouvons encore voir et entendre davantage.” ® 

Du Souhait, who translated Homer’s /liad, cites Pliny (cf. Gillot, 
p. 240): 

Nostre Homére, selon Pline, ne cessoit de crier que les hommes estoient 


abrutis, n’estans plus que des Pigmées, eu esgard aux anciens qui avoient 
et l’esprit affiné et le corps colossal.’ 


® Migne, loc. cit., col. 900. Referred to, MLN., xxxvr (1921), 258, note 
10; RR., xtv (1923), 290; Histoire littéraire de la France, 1x (1868), 
147. 

*Migne, op. cit., Vol. 207, col. 290. 

5 Essais (ed. Strowski, m1, 366), Bk. III, Ch. xiii. See Gillot, p. 79, 
note 2. 

* Zuvres I, Au lecteur, 8. Cited by Gillot, p. 96. 

7 Discours en forme de comparison sur les vies de Moise et d’Homére 
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He misquotes Pliny somewhat, extending his opinion in regard to 
physical degeneracy to the mind as well. Du Souhait thinks that 
all writers are inferior to Moses and Homer. 

In his Anatomy of Melancholy Robert Burton says: “'Though 
there were many giants of old in physick and philosophy, yet I say 
with Didacus Stella, A dwarf, standing on the shoulders of a giant, 
may see farther than a giant himself; I may likely add, alter, and 
see farther than my predecessors.” * He cites Stella as follows in 
note u: In Luc. (i. e. In sacrosanctum Jesu Christi Domini nostri 
evangelium secundum Lucam etc. 1599-1600) 10 tom. ii: Pigmai 
gigantum humeris impositi plusquam ipsi gigantes vident.° 

At the beginning of the seventeenth century, Honoré d’Urfé 
recommended the adaptation of poetry to the progress of the time, 
although he admitted the superiority of the-great authors of 
antiquity over the writers of his own time: 


... ear tout ainsi qu’un Nain, estant sur la teste d’un Géant, verra quoy 
que plus petit plus loin que ce grand colosse, de mesme ayant les inven- 
tions de ces grands Anciens et par ainsi estans sur leurs testes, nous 
voyons sans doute plus avant qu’ils n’ont pas fait.*° 


In 1640, George Herbert included this saying in a collection 


entitled Outlandish Proverbs and known since the second edition 
by the title, Jacula Prudentum. 
Pascal may have known the comparison. He writes: 


les premiéres cognoissances qu’ils nous ont données ont servy de degrés 


(1604). Pliny (vir, 16) mentions some skeletons of giants that have 
been discovered and says: “...in plenum autem cuncto mortalium 
generi minorem in dies fieri propemodum observatur . . . Jam vero annos 
prope mille vates ille Homerus non cessavit minora corpora mortalium 
quam prisca conqueri.” 

® Democritus to the Reader (1813), 1, 12. 

*The works of Diego de Estella (1524-78) are inaccessible to me. 

1° Sylvanire, Au lecteur (1627); mentioned by Gillot, p. 205. Although 
he includes the Sylvanire of d’Urfé in his bibliography, Gillot omits the 
author’s name from his index of proper names. This omission led Profes- 
sor H. C. Lancaster, who cites this passage in his History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth Century, 1, 259, to state incor- 
rectly that d’Urfé had never been mentioned before in connection with the 
dispute of the Ancients and. Moderns. Professor Lancaster also states that 
@’Urfé is apparently the first to use this comparison. Misled by an incor- 
rect quotation on the part of Rigault (see below), he says that this figure 
is used by Fontenelle. 
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aux notres [see Montaigne, above], et . . . dans ces advantages nous leur 
sommes redevables de l’ascendant que nous avons sur eux; ... Nostre 
veue a plus d’estendue . . . et nous voyons plus qu’eux.™ 


Mersenne supplements Pascal’s passage with the following: 


Comme I’on dit, il est bien facile et méme nécessaire de voir plus loin 
que nos devanciers, lorsque nous sommes montés sur leurs épaules: ce 
qui n’empéche pas que nous leur soyons redevables . . .? 


Rigault incorrectly attributes the following sentence to Fonte- 
nelle in his Digression sur la querelle des Anciens et des Modernes: 
“Et méme, nous autres modernes, nous sommes supérieurs aux 
anciens; car étant montés sur leurs épaules, nous voyons plus loin 
qu’eux.” He apparently adds this sentence in order to continue, 
in the next paragraph, with the criticism: 


La question n’est pas si simple 4 résoudre ... D’abord si le pygmée 
monté sur les épaules du géant voit plus loin que le géant, e’est la grandeur 
du géant qui le fait voir si loin.** 


Rigault apparently considers Fontenelle a pygmy in comparison 
with the ancients. Fontenelle, however, says: “ Nous voila donc 
tous parfaitement égaux, anciens et modernes, Grecs, Latins et 
Francais.” 

Foster E. GUYER 
Dartmouth College 


A SPANISH VERSION OF THE “MATEO FALCONE” 
THEME 


The genesis of the “ Mateo Falcone” story has been treated by 
G. Courtillier.t In 1903 Ramon del Valle-Inclan published in 


Cf. Delvaille, 


“Fragment d’un traité du vide” in Oeuvres, vim, 310. 
Essai sur Vhistoire de Vidée de progrés, p. 193. 

12 Questions harmoniques, p. 262, cited by Delvaille, op. cit., p. 193, 
note 2. 

18 “ Histoire de la querelle etc.” in @uvres (1859), p. 179. 

14 uvres (1818), 11, 355. These words close Fontenelle’s paragraph to 
which Rigault adds the above mentioned sentence, which occurs in none 
of the editions known to me, including that of 1790 which Rigault used 
(as can be determined by citations) and the Poésies pastorales avec un 
Traité sur la nature de lV’Eglogue et une digression sur les anciens et les 
modernes, 1688, which he used for his citations from the Digression. 

1“ ’Inspiration de ‘Mateo Falcone,” RHL., xxvm, 161-193. This 
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Madrid a collection of short stories under the title Jardin umbrio. 
In this volume appeared a tale, Un cabecilla, which is no more 
than a version of the same theme as that used by Germanes, Gaudin, 
Benson, Renucci, and Mérimée.* The action of Valle-Inclan’s 
story is as follows: 

A guerrilla chieftan in the second Carlist war unexpectedly returns 
home to find all in a state of wreckage and his wife tied to a post. 
The Civil Guards have been there. By the actions of his wife the 
husband learns that under cruel treatment she has betrayed to them 
the hiding place of his band. He cuts her bonds and orders her to 
follow him. On reaching a turn in the road where there is a shrine, 
the chieftan commands his wife to pray, and hands her a rosary blessed 
by the bishop with indulgence for the hour of death. The prayer over, 
she turns to her husband. On seeing him raise his gun to his shoulder, 
she runs toward him with a scream, only to fall in the middle of the 
road with a bullet through her head. 


The theme is the same as that employed by the five authors 
already mentioned—punishment of a member of a family by death 
for betrayal to the enemy or the authorities. Its treatment, how- 
ever, differs in many details; the chief ones are that in the 
Spanish version the victim is a wife instead of a son, that she 
has yielded to mistreatment and not to a bribe, and that the 
setting is in the mountains of northern Spain. Other differences 
in Valle-Inclan’s story are lack of descriptive detail, no elaboration 
of plot, no mention of customs of region, absence of interest in 
the neighborhood and its inhabitants, and no reference to the 
family or its position. As in so many of the same author’s tales, 
the sole interest is in the tragedy. Un cabecilla is short and every 
word is made to accentuate the horror of the end. On the other 
hand there are several points of resemblance to previous treat- 
ments of the same theme, especially Mérimée’s, in the reading of 
which it is very likely that Valle-Inclan found his inspiration. 


Pavut P. Rocers 
Oberlin College 


study has been corrected with respect to Mérimée’s story by Gustave 
Charlier: “La Source principale de ‘Mateo Faleone’” (Jbid., xxvmtt, 
340-345). 

* Summaries of the versions of the first four of these men, which appeared 
prior to that of Mérimée, are given by Courtillier. (Ibid., xxvi, 164.) 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Massinger’s The Roman Actor. Edited by Witt1am Lee San- 
DIDGE, Jk. Princeton University Press, 1929. Pp. 161. $2.00. 


There is scarcely any variety of subject which offers so satisfac- 
tory an answer to the momentous question “ What shall I choose 
for a thesis? ” as the editing of an old play. There is the text and 
its relations, the date of writing and acting, at times problems of 
authorship, of source, ordering of material, position in the canon 
of the playwright, and much more. There is perhaps, under ordi- 
nary conditions, not much nowadays really to “ discover,” but the 
intensive study of any piece of literary work, diligently prosecuted, 
the viewing it anew in its relations of time and place in its literary 
environment and the formation of a fresh judgment on all this is 
a thing always worth the doing and often fruitful in results. Mr. 
Sandidge has presented Massinger’s well-known tragedy in an 
orderly and competent introduction, dealing thoroughly with the 
various topics involved. It is interesting there to have recorded 
how Massinger’s tragedy was approved in an altered version, after 
the custom of the eighteenth century, emasculated, and far later, 
in 1830, bowdlerized “ for family reading.” Such attentions to an 
old play declare its vitality, however misguided we may now think 
such manipulations of the accepted classics with their notable 
parallels in the plays of Shakespeare. 

Several things conspire to give to The Roman Actor an unusual 
interest. First, this is the one of his works which the author picked 
from among the rest to declare “the most perfect birth of my 
Minerva.” And the reason, aside from any intrinsic quality, is 
not far to seek. For The Roman Actor is more than one of the 
many rescripts of ancient story adapted to the stage; it is really 
a defense of the actor’s profession before the world, and this per- 
haps as much, if not more than the play’s undoubted intrinsic 
merit, will account for its revival by Betterton in the age of Dryden, 
by Kemble in 1781 and again in 1795, and by Kean in 1822. 
Mr. Sandidge adds to his list of English performances of Mass- 
inger’s tragedy Hackett’s reading of Paris, the actor’s, lines in 
New York in 1827. Since that date apparently The Roman Actor 
has not been revived either here in America or in England. 

No consideration of an Elizabethan drama could ever be con- 
sidered complete without a look, more or less searching, in the 
reading whence the author derived what we call his material. This 
pleasant game of cherchez-la-source, these dignified quellen-studien, 
have gone on now merrily from the days when Rowe and Theobald 
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and Pope began it for Shakespeare. And, like any other game, it 
has sometimes been played excessively or none too well. Mr. San- 
didge has examined the sources of The Roman Actor well and sufti- 
ciently. Massinger, like most of the cultivated people of his day 
and very unlike most of ours, read his classics, “ with his feet on 
the fender.” The happy Elizabethans at least were never troubled 
with the modern necessity of tagging each literary product as 
either “ classic ” or “ romantic.” And when a story like this comes 
his way based, as it is, on scandal of the great, the adventures of 
an actor raised by the lust of an empress to a momentary grandeur 
and equality with his lord, the emperor of the Roman world, Mas- 
singer accepted what we call its romantic possibilities and frankly 
treated his material from that point of view. Interesting as this 
story of lust and tyranny and manly courage is, as already inti- 
mated, it is its nature as a defense of the stage that distinguishes 
it from amongst its fellow plays. Throughout the reign of James 
there had been a steady growth in the Puritan animosity towards 
the stage. As Puritanism rapidly changed from a bias in religious 
belief to an active and hostile political power, the attacks upon the 
stage became more and more frquent and violent. Mr. Sandidge 
has set this forth, so far as it is pertinent to his topic, with direct- 
ness and brevity, calling attention to the interesting parallel to 
Massinger’s stage defence exhibited in Heywood’s well known 
Apology for Actors, a prose pamphlet of great worth and interest 
evoked somewhat earlier by the same conditions. 

As to text, Mr. Sandidge bases his edition on the quarto of 1629, 
which he quotes somewhat reverently as “the Princeton quarto,” 
although, as a matter of fact, this quarto is no very rare book. He 
has consulted a copy of this book, the property of the late Sir 
Edmund Gosse, which, on the high authority of Mr. W. W. Greg, 
is enriched with Massinger’s own corrections: and these Mr. San- 
didge has judiciously used, as he has with equal propriety con- 
sidered the several later editions and reprints of Massinger. Of 
one thing only does the present reviewer feel critical as to this 
well-edited text, and that is the effort to amend the punctuation. 
As Mr. Percy Simpson some time since well made out for us, the 
Elizabethan system of punctuation is not ours; and we can do 
one of two things, accept it wholly or substitute ours completely. 
Take for example the following, which I quote from the quarto of 
1629 before me—though not “the Princeton Quarto”: 

What good man 

That is a friend to truth, dares makes it doubtfull, 

That he hath Fabius stay’dnesse, and the courage 

Of bould Marcellus, to whom Hanniball gave 

The stile of Target, and the sword of Rome. 

But he has more a very touch more Roman 

As Pompey’s dignitie, Augustus state, 
Antonius bountie, and great Julius fortune. 
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Is it any possible improvement to suppress the period after 
“Rome” and put the words “to whom Hanniball gave the stile 
of Target, and the sword of Rome” in parentheses? 


Fetix EK. SCHELLING 
University of Pennsylvania 


English Comic Drama, 1700-1750. By F. W. Bateson. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1929. Pp. viii-+ 158. $2.50. 


This volume of essays on Cibber, Steele, Centlivre, Gay, Carey, 
and Fielding is a companion volume to Dobrée’s Restoration 
Comedy, lacking, however, some of the distinction that marks that 
volume in its analysis of the spirit of the time. It represents the 
newer attitude toward the neo-classical period, which recognizes 
that the age, like any other, is complex, and contains elements of 
sentimentalism as well as of classicism, and that it is not altogether 
bad because it does not contain all the elements demanded by the 
romantic critics of a century ago. Both Dobrée and Bateson fail 
to recognize the sentimental forces which existed to some extent 
throughout the Restoration period. 

It is with the historical account of the growth of sentimentalism 
that one must differ. No study of the growth of sentimental ele- 
ments in the comedy before Cibber and Collier has been published, 
but moral and moralizing tendencies are present in comedy for 
many years before Cibber’s Love’s Last Shift. The Marcella-Filla- 
mour action in Mrs. Behn’s The Feign’d Curtizans (1679) and 
many comedies of intrigue contain qualities that lead to the later 
sentimental comedy. To give credit to Cibber for writing the first 
sentimental comedy, or to state that the “ rise of ‘ sentimentalism ’ 
coincided with the attacks of Jeremy Collier and his fellow moral- 
ists ” is to overstate their place in the movement. There is still 
need of a definition of sentimental comedy, and until there is sub- 
stantial agreement as to its qualities, discussion of this topic must 
remain somewhat vague. 

With Bateson’s evaluation and appreciation of the plays there 
can be no quarrel; his critical judgments are sane and present a 
delightfully stated summary of the dramatists he discusses. The 
best of these essays is that on Gay, whose work is approached with 
freshness of view, though it is questionable if all the ascription of 
sentimentalism to The Beggar’s Opera will stand the test of unpre- 
judiced analysis. The transition from the seventeenth to the eight- 
eenth centuries is well summarized in the introduction, and in the 
conclusion the part played by the middle classes and by the changes 
in the theatres themselves is given its proper weight. The bibliogra- 
phy is selective. Under each dramatist there is a list of his plays, 
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the best collected edition, and biography and criticism. Under the 
collected editions of Cibber it would have been better to have given 
the five volume edition of 1777, rather than the three volume edi- 
tion of 1760. 


De Wirt C. Croissant 
George Washington University 


James Nelson Barker 1784-1858. With a reprint of his comedy 
Tears and Smiles. By Paunt H. Musser. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1929. Pp. 230. $3.00 


In 1923, Dr. A. H. Quinn studied the extant plays of a former 
mayor of Philadelphia, James Nelson Barker, and assigned them 
a place in literary history, together with those. of John Howard 
Payne, as the most significant dramatic writing of American author- 
ship during the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Further, 
he allowed to Barker the distinction in his field which belongs to 
Freneau in poetry, Irving in the story-essay, and Brown and Cooper 
in the novel, the right of priority in the literary use of native 
themes. The scope of his investigation did not include other types 
of writing nor the detailed study of Barker’s life in its political, 
social, and personal relationships. 

So well considered were these claims that the extensive researches 
of Dr. Musser have not been able to add anything really signifi- 
cant to them, nor to dispute them at any important point. Barker’s 
“ten plays” turn out to be nine complete and two incomplete 
works, five of which still exist, and three of which are now available 
in modern texts. The reprinting in this volume of Tears and 
Smiles, with Superstition (reprinted 1917) and The Indian Prin- 
cess (reprinted 1918), completes the list of Barker’s plays on 
American themes, leaving only Marmion and How to Try a Lover 
still comparatively difficult to obtain. Dr. Musser’s careful and 
detailed excursions into the problems of the sources of Barker’s 
plots tend to raise our estimates of the dramatist’s originality and 
of his technical skill in adapting his stories to the requirements 
of the stage. But the critical examinations of the plays themselves 
add little. Except for the report of a reasonably successful amateur 
revival of Superstition (“'The best American drama composed 
until that date”), in 1928, no convincing evidence is adduced to 
reverse our necessarily qualified estimate of Barker’s intrinsic 
merits as a dramatist. 

Dr. Musser’s original work does not, however, aim primarily 
at this problem. His search of the archives of the local and national 
departments in which Barker held official posts, his examination of 
a limited amount of the political party press of the day, and his 
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discovery of many unpublished letters to and from the dramatist, 
point rather toward a personal and political biography. Only the 
identification of a series of anonymous dramatic criticisms, start- 
ing in the issue of the Democratic Press (Philadelphia) for Decem- 
ber 18, 1816, concerns the playwright directly, and the connection 
of the opinions and the plays is casually indicated. No detailed 
correlation is attempted. 

There is much new material in this volume, however, which bears 
directly upon the problem of America’s cultural adolescence. Five 
months before Barker’s best play was produced in Philadelphia, 
C. J. Ingersoll delivered before the American Philosophical Society 
of that city a discourse in which he remarked, “ in the literature 
of imagination, our standard is considerably below tliat of England, 
France, Germany, and perhaps Italy . . . In the literature of fact, 
of education, of politics, and perhaps even science, European pre- 
eminence is by no means so decided.”+ It is no wonder that, 
with the definition of the word “ literature ” so broad and so vague 
in the educated mind of that day, Barker, like many of his 
contemporaries, confused patriotism with aesthetic standards and 
divided his life between literary and political pursuits. He attained 
dignity and some distinction as a politician of the Jacksonian 
stamp; and the mass of factual information which Dr. Musser 
has collected explains, even before interpretation is attempted, ‘this 
typical relationship of an early American with art and with his 
times. The identification of much mediocre writing in the forms 
of occasional verse and critical prose presents further testimony 
upon the same point. Barker’s choice of native themes was no 
accident; it was a part of the widespread effort of an awakening 
national consciousness to find literary expression without sacrificing 
any part of its vigorous and hopeful materialism. One of the most 
characteristic expressions of this state of mind is the resentment 
which Americans felt at the slightest hint of European criticism 
of their crudity. The irritation which provoked the Inchiquin 
Letters (1809) is expressed by Barker in the prologue to his Tears 
and Smiles (1807): 

But, if some humble beauties catch your sight, 
Behold them in their proper, native light; 

Not peering through discol’ring foreign prisms, 
Find them but hideous, rank Columbianisms. 

These wider implications are not always evident to Dr. Musser, 
in spite of the thoroughness of his work. His detailed and critical 
analyses of Barker’s dramatic work fail to absorb this revealing 
but not obviously related material. The political position of a 
minor Jacksonian Democrat is rightly judged as of little inherent 


1©, J. Ingersoll, A Discourse Concerning the Influence of America on the 
Mind, Philadelphia, 1823. 
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importance. The family and personal life of the author rarely 
penetrates through the wall of external facts. Some magic of 
amalgamation was needed and not enough of it was acquired, in 
spite of a narrative style which, at its best, is firm and fluent. An 
objective historical method serves its purpose in arraying available 
material in proper sequence, but the larger view, dependent upon 
perspective, is not always clear. 


Rospert E. 
Swarthmore College 


The Prologues and Epilogues of William Caxton (EETS., Orig. 
Ser., No. 176). By W. J. Crorcu. New York, Oxford Univ. 
Press, 1928. Pp. clxiii-+ 115. $6.00. 


The present metriculous reprint of Caxton’s numerous prologues 
and epilogues will be of great value to the student of Caxton, of 
fifteenth-century letters, and of the history of literary criticism. 
Published alone these significant and interesting excerpts from the 
writings of our first English printer would compose a useful vol- 
ume and in fact supplant for scholarly purposes the equivalent 
material in the Appendix (pp. 223 ff.) of Miss N. S. Aurner’s 
Caxton: Mirror of Fifteenth-Century Letters (Boston, 1915). 
Despite the prefatory statement the texts do not seem to be repro- 
duced line for line with the original, and the conventional slanting 
bar (/) is regularly employed. 

But Mr. Crotch has generously and with much talent done far 
more than edit a careful reprint, and in an Introduction of 163 
pages presents a biography of Caxton based on earlier research, 
substantially supplemented by private investigation and interesting 
discoveries in the records of England and the Low Countries. The 
Appendix to the Introduction brings together 30 documents in the 
original or in translation from English and Flemish sources. The 
sections—really chapters—of the Introduction devoted to the his- 
tory of the Merchant Adventurers and the Hansards over the period 
when Caxton was so significantly associated with the latter will 
attract the attention of economic historians. The pages em- 
phasize—and apparently not unduly—Caxton in the réle of a 
prominent man of affairs, an esteemed leader in trade, a com- 
mercial diplomat. On pp. lxxxvi-vii the editor makes out what 
seems to be a strong case in favor of the view that Caxton actually 
learned the art of printing at Cologne and not from his later 
associate Colard Mansion of Bruges. 

The Bibliography of Printed Books (pp. xx-xxiv) offers a use- 
ful short-title check-list of pertinent works; a really definitive 
Caxton bibliography would have been even more valuable. Caxton’s 
language is not treated, nor is there a glossary. 
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In general Mr. Crotch’s volume supplements in an important 
way Blades’ and kindred works whose focus of interest lies in the 
direction of typography and Miss Aurner’s study where literary 
relations are stressed. 

F. P. Macoun, JR. 


Harvard University 


La Tragédie Religieuse en France. Les Débuts (1514-1578). 
Le Mystére des Actes des Apdtres. Par RayMOND LEBEGUE. 
Paris: Champion, 1929. Deux volumes distincts (thése 
principale et thése complémentaire pour le Doctorat). Pp. 
549 et 262. 


Mr. Lebégue se limite aux débuts de la tragédie religieuse, mais 
il prend en considération le théatre en latin, dont, en ce qui con- 
cerne les origines du théfitre moderne, le est considérable. 
Avant Jodelle et La Péruse les voies avaient été ouvertes par des 
traducteurs de piéces anciennes et aussi des auteurs modernes de 
tragédies en latin. Ainsi |’Italien Stoa, dont le Theoandrothanatos 
(la premiére tragédie moderne éditée en France) est déja classique 
par le nombre des actes, l’unité d’action, absence du comique, 
Vimitation de Sénéque. Ainsi encore Barthélemy, dont le Christus 
Xylonicus ou le Christ Vainqueur par le Bois. de la Croiz est la 
premiére piéce composée par un Frangais qui porte le nom de 
tragédie et aussi “la derniére Passion composée par un lettré.” 
L’Ecossais Buchanan fut le précurseur et le maitre de cheeur, dit 
Mr. L., des tragédiens entre 1553 et 1560. Son Jephtes surtout, 
dont Mr L. donne une analyse trés fouillé et qui fut publié en 
1554, “a appris aux auteurs de tragédies chrétiennes 4 rapprocher 
d’un sujet biblique une situation analogue tirée du théatre ancien.” 

Théodore de Béze (1519-1605) est peut-étre “le createur de la 
tragédie psychologique en France” avec son Abraham Sacrifiant 
écrit en francais et publié et joué en 1550. C’est la premiére 
tragédie francaise qui ne soit pas une traduction des anciens. 
Elle a des parties de chef-d’-ceuvre, un style émouvant par son 
peu d’apprét, un sens de l’action simple, rapide et poignante. On 
ne retrouve guére ces qualités chez le disciple de Béze, Des Masures, 
qui en 1563 publia La Trilogie de David. Et pourtant ce Des 
Masures avait l’étoffe d’un dramaturge. Mais il ne s’y est taillé 
qu’un habit de prédicant. Avec Jean de La Taille nous avons 4 
faire avec un dramaturge vrai. “ L’agencement de la piéce, dit Mr 
L., le développement d’un caractére, la lutte des personnages entre 
eux ou contre le destin l’occupent beaucoup plus que la diffusion 
dune doctrine religieuse.” Robert Garnier a éclipsé Jean de La 
Taille, mais ce dernier n’était pas oublié méme au 17éme siécle et 
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70 ans aprés la publication de son Saiil furieux Du Ryer, comme 
Ya montré Lancaster, s’en est servi dans le troisitme acte de 
son Saiil. 

Aprés Jean de La Taille le genre de la tragédie religieuse est 
formé. Les auteurs “choisiront des héros et des situations qui 
rappelleront ceux des tragédies anciennes.” Ce qui dominera ce 
sera l’influence de Sénéque. Cette domination de l’influence de 
Sénéque voila un fait crucial! On peut le regretter. En effet la 
fusion intime d’éléments médiévaux avec des éléments plautiniens 
ou térentiens et des souvenirs du drame grec était peut-étre la 
bonne voie. Si on avait su maintenir discrétement dans le drame 
les droits du Familier, du Comique, on aurait fait l’économie du 
Romantisme dramatique hugolien et on aurait humanisé un peu 
nos “divins ” classiques. Au fait, est-ce que cette fusion dont 
je parle plus haut n’est pas au moins eu partie réalisée par le 
drame Claudelien? Ce dernier renouerait ainsi 4 sa facon l’une 
des deux traditions de la Renaissance? C’est l’autre tradition qui 
a prévalu avec les Classiques. Mais qui nous dit que c’était la 
honne? Oui, tout en admirant par métier les inflexibles beautés 
de la route “classique,” ne pouvons-nous jeter sur l’autre route 
un regard curieux et nostalgique? 

Une autre réflexion qu’inspire l’ouvrage de Mr L. c’est que les 
protestants ont “ failli” nous donner en France un grand poéte 
tragique avec La Taille comme un grand poéte épique avec d’Au- 
bigné. Mais ils se sont arrétés en chemin. 

La thése complémentaire de Mr L. porte sur le Mystére des 
Actes des Apdtres. C’est bien réellement comme l’annonce le 
sous-titre une contribution 4 l’étude de l’humanisme et du pro- 
testantisme francais au XVIéme Siécle. Le mystére en question 
a été écrit pour le roi René entre 1452 et 1478. On le donne 
généralement 4 Simon Gréban mais il pourrait, comme le montre 
Mr L., étre de Jean du Prier. Il en subsiste 5 textes et Mr L. 
lui-méme en a découvert un Ms fait pour Marguerite de Navarre et 
qui contient 4 parties sur les 9 dont se compose l’ensemble. (Il 
sagit en effet d’une bagatelle de 60,000 vers!). Par l’étude des 
interpolations qu’il décéle suivant la méthode ingénieuse des rimes 
chevauchantes quadruples, par l’analyse et la comparaison des Ms 
et de Edition Princeps (1538) et par ’historique des deux grandes 
représentations de Bourges et de Paris, Mr L. nous fait suivre les 
divers courants littéraires et religieux dans le deuxiéme quart du 
XVIéme Siécle. 

Souhaitons que Mr Lebégue pousse son excellente étude jusqu’a 
ce point du temps ou Lancaster a pris sur ses robustes épaules la 
Tragédie Religieuse et tout le reste avec. 

Louris Cons 

Swarthmore College 
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Goethes Vater. Sein Leben nach Tagebiichern und Zeitberichten. 


Von Rupotr Guaser. Leipzig: Quelle und Meyer, 1929. xi, 
321 pp. Mk. 10. 


Das Hauptverdienst der Glaserschen Biographie ist der ausfiihr- 
liche Bericht itiber Johann Kaspar Goethes italienische Reise und 
die reichlichen Ausziige aus seiner Reisebeschreibung. Es ist 
eigentlich eine erstaunliche Tatsache, da dies hier zum erstenmale 
unternommen wurde; sie erklart sich vielleicht daraus dafB diese 
Aufzeichnungen, von denen eines viel Gréferen iiberschattet, uns 
heute recht ledern anmuten. Immerhin bleiben sie psychologisch 
von Wert, und Glaser hat recht, wenn er die vielscitigen Interessen 
beider Miinner in Parallele setzt. Aber man vergleiche z. B. die 
Stelle, in der Johann Kaspar seinem Fiihrer nicht begreiflich 
machen kann, da es méglich ist, sich durch Sammeln von Bach- 
geroll ‘eine Vorstellung von jenen ewig klassischen Hohen des 
Erdaltertums zu verschaffen’ oder auch seinen Bericht von einer 
Marmorsammlung mit der knappen, fachgemaBen Charakterisier- 
ung von Marmorstiicken, iiber die der Sohn am 18. November aus 
Rom schreibt (116), und der Unterschied der beidsn Manner tritt 
bezeichnend hervor. Goethes tiefdringender Schau, die iiberall den 
Dingen auf den Grund geht und mit ihrer Beschreibung zugleich 
ihr innerstes Wesen erobert, steht gegeniiber die etwas selbst- 
gefiallige Art, mit der der Vater als ‘ curious traveller’ stets seine 
geistige Regsamkeit zur Schau stellen mu&, steht sein Besserwissen 
mit einem “ die Wahrheit ist,” “es ist wahrlich,” “es ist wirklich.” 
“ Aufrecht wie ein Stock” bleibt er unter knieenden Anbetern 
stehen (112). Bei der Einkleidung zweier Nonnen ‘ kann er sich 
nicht enthalten’ einer Dame dariiber seine Bedenken zu dufern 
(131). ‘Es wiirde ihm den Leib zerbrechen, wenn er nicht’ 
betreffs der Aktmodelle der venezianischen Malerakademie seine 
moralistischen ‘Gedanken hervorbriichte’ (133). 

Dabei wechselt er trotz seines konsequenten Rationalismus auch 
einmal den Standpunkt und wird zum empfindsamen Reisenden, 
wenn er sich gegen die historische Gelehrsamkeit seines Fiihrers 
zu gunsten einer Friihlingslandschaft auflehnt (116), oder wenn 
er eine zu enge Aufklirungssucht ablehnt, welche Geistererschein- 
ungen vollig ausschlésse (127). Wo man indessen Beweise fiir seine 
abweichende Meinung erwartet, lift er die Dinge dahingestellt sein. 

Es ist bemerkenswert, daf der junge Goethe, der in Leipzig doch 
eine ganz bedenkliche Neigung zur Altklugheit an den Tag legt und 
zu des Vaters Art, seine Meinung auferordentlich wichtig zu 
nehmen, dieses Erbteil (oder war es nur Anerziehung) so schnell 
abgeschiittelt hat. Mit Humor waren beide nicht tibermaBig begabt, 
so hat der Sohn den Alten dann spiter oft mit einer gutmiitigen 
Tronie gesehen. 

Leider fehlt auch dem Biographen der Humor, der die Gestalt 
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des Goethevaters bedeutend ertraglicher machen wiirde und der 
von der abgedruckten Liebeskorrespondenz mit der Mailanderin, 
einem Muster pedantischer Geschraubtheit, direckt herausgefor- 
dert wird. Glaser glaubt den Alten sogar gegen irgendwelchen 
‘adel des Sohnes in Schutz. nehmen zu miissen (265, 277) und 
sieht seine pidagogischen Mafnahmen durch Goethes eigene 
Mifgriffe August gegeniiber spiter gerechtfertigt (319). Das 
Verhiltnis von Vater zu Sohn (wie meist bei uns Deutschen) ist 
kein unproblematisches Kapitel; aber auch das Eheleben Johann 
Kaspars ist nicht so unproblematisch, wie es hier erscheint. Und 
wenn Glaser immer wieder betont, daf Johann Kaspars giinzliche 
Abwendung von Offentlichen Dingen mit den unerquicklichen und 
unsittlichen Frankfurter Regieruugsverhaltnissen zusammenhangen 
miisse, so hat sich dieser gerade und ehrliche Mann doch andrer- 
seits nicht gescheut, dem Gesetz zuwider sein Haus unter dem 
Mantel eines Umbaus von unten bis oben erneuern zu lassen. 

Die Tragik seines Alters indessen kommt in Glasers SchluB- 
kapiteln gut zum Ausdruck; die eigentliche Gréfe seines Sohnes, 
an dessen Erziehung er sich ohne Zweifel verdient gemacht hat, 
durfte er ja nicht mehr erleben. 


Ernst FEISE 
The Johns Hopkins Unwwersity 


El Papiamento. La lengua criolla de Curazao. La gramdtica mas 
sencilla. Por el Dr. Ropotro Lenz. Santiago de Chile: 
Balcells & Co., 1928. [Reprinted from Anales de la Universi- 
dad de Chile, 2a. Serie, afio IV, 1926, and V, 1927.] 


The language of the Dutch Antilles, and more particularly its 
capital, Curacao, appears to be exceptional among Creole dialects 
in not only having achieved fixity, but in being able to serve the 
needs of a relatively high Western culture: it is taught in the 
Roman Catholic schools, used in the native religious services, 
printed in newspapers, and spoken by the upper and lower classes 
in familiar intercourse. Its importance for linguistic study is now 
emphasized by a monograph which shows it to be, not a combination 
of European languages with an exotic system of grammar, but a 
vocabulary of Spanish, Dutch, and Portuguese words combined 
with a minimum system of grammar, almost completely logical, 
basically European in origin, and which the author believes to 
- be the simplest in existence. 

In how far this claim is founded is a question to be discussed 
by students of general linguistics. The material, although com- 
paratively scanty, seems adequate enough ; namely, a series of docu- 
ments, letters, tales, and poems, furnished to the author by an 
intelligent native and phonetically transcribed, and, besides, a 
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number of publications, mainly devotional booklets, school-books, 
vocabularies, and practical grammars, mostly printed in Curagao. 
Incidentally, the full title of the second item in the bibliography 
should read: Ewanhelie di San Matheo, poeblikado abau di direks- 
jon di Domini C. Conradi. Curacao, 1844, 8°. To the third 
section may be added a booklet by S. van Dissel, treating also of 
the language, and entitled Curacao Herinneringen en Schetsen, 
Leyden, 1857. 

While throughout the book the reader recognizes the customary 
sound method, industry, and penetration of the author, one cannot 
help wondering at the apparently somewhat sketchy nature of 
his Dutch studies (p. 7). Perhaps aware of this, he intentionally 
limits his identification of Papiamento words to “ indicaciones 
vagas de procedencia,” merely, it would seem, because Kramer’s 
Neues Taschenwérterbuch proved insufficient (p. 224). It is diffi- 
cult not to conclude that in a certain sense the whole book, and 
particularly the third part, entitled (in Dr. Lenz’s spelling) : 
Estudio etimoléjico 1 semdntico del diccionario curazoletio (pp. 
207-260), with its statistical tables, hereby loses some of its scien- 
tific value. A few of the following cursory notes will illustrate 
this observation.* 


P. 213. The substantive hép is referred to Dutch gaab (read gaap), 
wrongly translated as regiieldo, eructo, instead of bostezo. Dutch oprisping, 
on the other hand, does translate regiieldo, while hipo, given as an equiva- 
lent for oprisping, should be referred to D. hik. P. 215. Among words 
denoting kinship classified as ‘castellanos seguros,’ suégér = suegro, etc., 
seems to show the influence of D. zwager, all the more because its mean- 
ing of, not only suegro, but also yerno, points to archaic provincial Dutch 
zwager = schoonzoon, yerno (Van Dale, Groot Woordenboek, s. v.). P. 218. 
hadrei or xadrei, written gadrij or adrei, should be referred to D. gaanderij, 
formed by popular etymology out of galerij—The b of kdmbér may well 
point to Fr. chambre rather than D. kamer. P. 220. On the other hand, 
biroshi or potret need not be derived from the French, but directly from 
eurrent D. bureau and portret—Whether kanika = “ pitcher ” corresponds 
to the ‘venezolanismo’ caneca, seems at least doubtful, in view of D. 
kanneken (de Vries en te Winkel, vir, 1199). P. 222. The word bulyon 
comes probably directly from bouillon.—Yorki or jorki, is almost surely, as 
the author suggests, the same word as Chilian charqui, but perhaps 
through the medium of the American English jerky =“ jerked meat,” 
“meat dried in strips.” P. 226. The word apelsina is accounted for by 
the popular D. appelsien, as against the more formal sinaasappel. P. 231. 
For bichi, instead of Cast. bicho, in view of the ending, D. beestje might 
be suggested. P. 233. As to réi=zanja, this may well derive, not from 
Cast. arroyo, but from D. rooi, OF r. roie, Mod. Fr. raie = “ stripe,” hence 
probably “grove,” “ditch.” P. 237. It might be preferable to refer bdtél 


*The author makes no mention (p. 36) of the Negro Creole speech of 
the former Danish, now American, Antilles, in which a New Testament 
was printed as early as 1781: Die Nywe Testament van ons Heer Jesus 
Christus ka set over in die Creols Tael, Copenhagen, 1781; second ed., 1818. 
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to English bottle, rather than to the rather unusual D. bottel, and envelop 
to the common D. enveloppe instead of to English envelope. P. 247. It 
seems strange that trom should be either the D. tol or Cast. trompo = 
“whipping top,” instead of D. trom =Cast. tambor. P. 248. The form 
flou, instead of going back to floho < flojo, might well derive from D. 
flaww. P. 255. For kishikt = cosquillar one might suggest at least the 
influence of D. kitselen. P. 256. D. snikken = sollozar, has evidently been 
confused with stikken = asfiviar. 


It would not be difficult to increase the number of these remarks. 
But they would not, all told, affect more than a relatively small 
percentage of the words and contructions discussed, and should not 
diminish our appreciation of the valuable results which the author, 
by virtue of long-acknowledged abilities and wide experience, has 
been able to achieve. All in all, there is little doubt that this 
treatise will be recognized as the most important contribution in 
its field since Schuchardt’s Kreolische Studien. 


JosEPH E. GILLet 
Bryn Mar College 


Papers on Shelley, Wordsworth, and Others. By J. A. CHAPMAN. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. 171. $2.25. 


The Profession of Poetry, and Other Lectures. By H. W. Gannon. 
New York, Oxford University Press, 1929. Pp. x + 270. $4.50. 


Mr. Chapman’s opus may be briefly dismissed. This slim book 
of literary essays—on Wordsworth, on Coleridge, on “ Poetry and 
Experience,” on the “ Greatest Poetry,” on the “ Future of English 
Poetry,” etc.—offers no new or stimulating criticism. The author 
is imitating Matthew Arnold (and Professor Garrod) without 
Matthew Arnold’s power; the result is a collection of such unde- 
niably truthful statements as that Messrs. De la Mare, Wordsworth, 
and Browning did not see eye to eye with Byron on the subject of 
women (pp. 107-8), such inept characterizations as that of the 
Ancient Mariner as “ childish ” (p. 50) and of the Shropshire Lad 
as mere “ picture-book poetry ” (p. 52), and such dangerous super- 
latives as, “ The loss of a man’s child is of all human experiences 
the very ghastliest ” (p. 135). 

One cannot, however, treat Professor Garrod so casually, although 
his volume of apparently unrevised lectures, is uneven in quality, 
and lacks continued interest. The lecture and the essay, after 
all, are two distinct forms: just as the essay when read aloud 
is apt to seem more difficult than it really is, so the lecture 
in cold print frequently appears extremely discursive. So here: 
at their worst (for example, the essay on Byron), these essays, 
which were doubtless pleasant to hear, lead the reader astray by a 
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rambling exordium, carry him, still puzzled, through several pages 
of inconclusive and loosely articulated discussion, and leave him 
at the end vaguely wondering what his destination was supposed 
to be. At their best, however (as in “The Place of Hazlitt in 
English Criticism”), they have all the compactness and unity of 
the critical essay conceived as such. 

To make a conspectus of such varied material is almost impos- 
sible, but one can divide it into, first, the expression of Professor 
Garrod’s general poetical creed, and, second, his criticism of par- 
ticular poets. To him Matthew Arnold (“the most famous of my 
predecessors in this Chair”) is a major prophet. To the dictum 
that “ poetry is the criticism of life” he pays “the proper homage 
of a truism—not to argue it.” He does defend it, however, to the 
extent of observing that Arnold was no protagonist for didactic 
poetry, and in another passage he vigorously denies that the func- 
tion of literature is to preach or to endeavor “ consciously to make 
men better... Literature is a criticism of life exactly in the 
sense that a good man is a criticism of a bad one.” He follows, 
moreover, Arnold’s doctrine of “touchstones.” “ Shakespeare, 
Wordsworth, Dickens, Scott—Scott of the Novels [he says]—just 
these four, I have sometimes thought, these four so oddly unlike, 
are enough. Steep your critic in the greatness of these four, and 
I will chance his judgment upon any greatness in literature.” As 
to exactly what true poetry is, he is never very clear: it is for him 
not quite the “ bloodless universalism ” of Aristotle, not quite the 
“romantic sensationalism ” of Wordsworth, but something in be- 
tween, something that opens up to us “a world of knowledge not 
opened up by the ordinary processes of judgement and inference,” 
something that we recognize only by swift intuition. “ Something 
is said; and all the intricate wards at once of the infinitely myster- 
ious mechanism of our human nature, turn; all the parts of us 
meet decisively, yet softly, falling into place with that swift noise- 
less click which is the unresisting assent of the totality of what 
we are.” 

In Professor Garrod’s treatment of individuals one is particu- 
larly struck by his liberality and his fairness. Though he is a 
classicist by training and long experience, and though he is no 
poetic ultra-modernist, admitting, as he does, an “ innocent trust 
in ‘ good verses ’ which makes me like them better when they scan,” 
he ranges in this volume from Massinger to Mr. Humbert Wolfe, 
and does one of his very best essays on Rupert Brooke. In fact he 
regards it as not the privilege but rather the obligation of the critic 
to take stock of those writers whose reputations are still to be 
established. ‘“ With the general habit of mind [he says] which 
remits to posterity the judgment of all great causes and all con- 
siderable reputations I feel, in fact, no sympathy at all. I hate it 
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for its timidity; and I suspect that, in the complex of its motives, 
may be discovered, often enough, jealousy and disappointed vanity. 
There are two characters of criticism without which I account it 
dead. First, it must have a gay courage; and this comes to it only 
with the sense of living multitude ... And secondly, all good 
criticism is magnanimous. It has noble partialities, and it takes 
generous risks. After all, the end of criticism is, not to be right, 
but to do right by whatever seems great or like to greatness.” 

These words sum up the spirit in which Professor Garrod has 
written. Admittedly they imply the lack of certain qualities one 
might like to find in criticism—particularly a certain brilliance 
and clarity of thought and statement that seems inevitably asso- 
ciated (though perhaps by a false physical analogy) with a hard 
and ruthless temper. One looks in vain here for any flashing 
critical epigram ; one even sometimes looks in vain for a firm struc- 
ture. But one never looks in vain for the generous enjoyment, the 
honest enthusiasm, of the critic who regards humane letters not 
as a cadaver for scientific dissection, not as a battle-ground for 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee over pet theories, but as one of the 
experiences of the good life. 

G. D. Stour 


Washington University, Saint Louis 


Goethe’s Faust. Part I. Translated by W1LL1IAM PAGE ANDREWS, 
edited and revised by GrorcE M. Priest and Karu E. WESTON. 
Princeton University Press, 1929. Limited edition. Pp. xiii, 
210. $4.00. 


This attractively bound and printed volume contains, in addi- 
tion to the unannotated translation of the first part of Faust, an 
explanatory Foreword by Mr. Weston as Literary Executor of the 
translator, who died in 1916, and a Preface and Introduction by 
Mr. Andrews, the former dealing with Goethe’s views on transla- 
tion and annotation, the latter with Goethe’s comments on the 
“ Faust-Motif.” From the Foreword it does not appear just how 
much “ revision ” the editors felt to be requisite; but since it is 
stated that they “attempted to carry out Mr. Andrews’ ideal of 
suitable and expressive prosody with literalness of translation,” it 
seems proper to treat the translation as deriving solely from Mr. 
Andrews. 

I suppose that in all the literature of the world there is no single 
work which offers the translator a more formidable set of problems 
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than Goethe’s Faust: problems of diction and style, of prosody and 
rhyme, of mood and atmosphere, of philosophic and ethical idea. 
The difficulties are so great, indeed, that they may in one sense 
be called insuperable; which is another way of saying that there 


can be no such thing as an “ ideal” translation of such a work. 


Even the best possible translation is bound to fall short of the 
charm and power of the original to such an extent that there will 
always be other translators who will endeavor to take one step 
closer to the ideal goal. 

In the last analysis, the translator of Faust always stands before 
an inexorable dilemma. It would be possible to reproduce the 
metric-rhymic structure of the poem to the last detail—if one were 
not bound by the sense of Goethe’s lines. Conversely, a skillful 
writer could cope successfully with all the difficulties of Goethe’s 
thought, i. e., viewed as a series of expressible concepts, if he were 
absolved of all regard for any fixed pattern of rhythm or rhyme. 
One attempt to do exactly that has indeed been made, and the 
translation of Abraham Hayward, published in 1833, was repub- 
lished as late as 1908. But Goethe himself uttered the truth by 
which Hayward and all other prose translators of a poetic work are 
to be judged; and Mr. Andrews quotes it in his Preface: “ Form 
is necessarily united with the interior existence of the material. 
Poetic forms have great and mysterious effects. Reflection will 
demand that form, material, and content be adapted to each other, 
and that they interpenetrate each other.” 

Not only must Faust be translated into verse, and rhymed verse at 
that, if the infinite variety of Goethe’s style and mood—the beauty 
of his impassioned lyricism, the grandeur of his soaring flights, 
the rich humor of his earthliness, the poignancy of his tragedy— 
are to be even faintly reproduced ; but the prosody must follow his 
own, as closely as the translator’s skill and the refractory tongue 
he speaks will permit. And so we have our long series of bold but 
mostly abortive attempts to perform that miracle of transmuting 
Goethe’s gold into an equally precious but different metal; to do 
full justice to Goethe’s thought while retaining his precise form 
throughout. 

Somewhere, as I have already intimated, this attempt will lead 
to a compromise in the case of most translators: a Shelley will 
sacrifice Goethe’s thought to the sweep of his own poetic line; an 
Andrews, determined to follow Goethe’s substance at all costs, can- 
not but lapse into something very like prose. For it takes more 
than learning to produce literature, and poetry is not the daughter 
of patience. This translation is the work of a scholar, one who had 
probed deeply into Goethe’s thought and the meaning of his Faust, 
and whose version will rarely if ever stray from the correct inter- 
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pretation of Goethe’s lines, but one to whom poetry was principally 
prosody, i. e., a given pattern of accents and rhythms with a pre- 
scribed rhymic punctuation. It is with no desire of mere fault- 
finding that I set forth the blemishes in Mr. Andrews’ translation 
of Faust: whoever aspires to scale the highest peak on earth takes 
his life in his hands, and the translator who essays a new version 
of Faust courts more than mere polite assay. 

Mr. Andrews’ struggles with Goethe’s form sometimes lead him 
into rather questionable wordings, in which even the sense of the 
original is blurred or distorted. Take for instance the Dedication: 
I wonder whether the lines 


My plaintive song’s uncertain tones are turning 
To harps aeolian murmuring at will. 


really render the thought of Goethe’s 


Es schwebet nun in unbestimmten Ténen 
Mein lispelnd Lied, der Aolsharfe gleich. 


Or take the lines from the Vorspiel auf dem Theater: 


Wo Lieb’ und Freundschaft unsres Herzens Segen 
Mit Gétterhand erschaffen und erpflegen. 


Is it adequate to say: 


Where Love and Friendship give the heart their blessing, 
With godlike hand creating and progressing. 


The following line (869), for my feeling, comes close to error: 


To splitting heads they well may come, 


For Goethe’s words, 


Sie mégen sich die Képfe spalten, 


surely mean: “ Let them split each other’s heads (for all of me)” 

On the formal side, as was to be expected in view of the trans- 
lator’s preoccupation with the full interpretation of the original, 
there is much to criticize. For example, Goethe begins the Vor- 
spiel auf dem Theater with four Knittelverse, followed up with 
thymed iambic pentameters; Mr. Andrews has three pentameters, 
then a tetrameter, and subsequently two more tetrameters. The 
result is an unsettled feeling which Goethe’s verses do not give. 
More serious than this, we find not a few lines which hardly scan 
at all: 


67 Ah, what’er from the bosom’s depths sprang flowing, 
296 No, Lord! As always I find there a sorry sight. 
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318 I thank you for that; with the dead I’ve never got 

366 True, I am cleverer than all the silly creatures, 

398 Woe! am I still stuck in this prison hall 

459 Ye gush, ye suckle, and shall I thus languish here in vain? 
480 I feel my heart is thine e’en to the uttermost 


Throughout I note a marked reduction in feminine endings, and 
an unfortunate frequency of broken lines like the following: 


424 The power of your soul, as when 
One spirit to another speaks. "Tis vain 


This is blank verse technique, not Goethean. 

It would be unfair to Mr. Andrews if I were to close without 
citing at least one passage in which he appears to good advantage. 
I choose for this purpose the following: 


981 Good Doctor, this is fine of you, 
That you don’t scorn us here today, 
And now ’mid all this common crowd, 
So learned and so wise you stray. 
Hence take also the finest jug, 
That we with fresh, cool wine have filled, 
I pledge you in’t and wish aloud, 
Not only that your thirst be stilled: 
The sum of drops that it conveys, 
May it be added to your days! 


In the final analysis, however, it is the reviewer’s regretful opir- 
ion that the publication of this translation will neither redound 
to the glory of Mr. Andrews nor contribute signally to a better 
appreciation, on the part of the English-speaking public, of the 
poetic merit of Goethe’s Faust. 


B. Q. Morcan 


Uniwersity of Wisconsin 


BRIEF MENTION 


The Enjoyment of Literature. By Jay B. Huppert. New York, 
Macmillan, 1929. xii-+ 289 pp. A manual addressed to those who 
‘are uncertain of their own taste and judgment.’ Like the eti- 
quette books it begins with withering questions: ‘Do you ever 
read poetry purely for pleasure? Do you dislike all big books? 
All old books?’ Then follow the dos and don’ts——Where but in 
America ? 

M. PADELFORD 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1930 


Ein Beitrag zur Wesensbestimmung literar- 
ischer Aneignung deutscher Vorzeit und des 
Mittelalters. Diss. Kénigsberg: 1928. 165 

Staege, Max.—Die Geschichte der deut- 
schen Fabeltheorie. Diss. Basel: 1929. 
76 pp. 

Straumann, Heinr.—Justinus Kerner und 
der Okkultismus in der deutschen Romantik. 
Diss. Teildruck. Ziirich: 1928. 77 pp. 


Surlauly, Carl—Zur Geschichte der deut- 
schen Personennamen nach Badener Quellen 
des 13., 14. u. 15. Jh. Diss. Ziirich: 1928. 
vi, 155 pp. 

Weber, Alfred. — Heinrich Bullingers 
“Christlicher Ehestand,” seine zeitgenis- 
sischen Quellen und die Anfiinge des 
Familienbuches in England. Diss. Leipzig: 
1929. 91 pp. 

Wiener Meerfahrt. Herausgegeben von 
Richard Newald [Germanische Bibliothek, 
2, Abt., 30 Bd.]. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 
1930. 27 pp. M. 1.20. ‘ 


Wismer, Emil.—Der Einfluss des deut- 
schen Romantikers Zacharias Werner in 
Frankreich. (Die Beziehungen des Dichters 
m Madame de Staé@l). Diss. Neuchatel: 
1928. iv, 92 pp. 

Zirus, Werner. — Ahasverus, der ewige 
Jude. [Stoff- u. Motivgeschichte der deut- 
schen Literatur. 6]. Berlin: de Gruyter, 
1930. vi, 77 pp. M. 5. 


FRENCH 


Antoniu, A.— A. France critique litt. 
Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1929. 290 pp. 
Fr. 40. 

Arnavon, J.-—Moliére, notre contemporain. 
Paris: Eds. de France, 1929. 249 pp. 

Blanchart, P. — Saint-Georges de Bou- 
helier. Paris: Soc. gén. d’impr. et d’éd., 
1928. 52 pp. 

Bourciez, E.—Eléments de linguistique 
romane. 3e éd. révisée. Paris: Klincksieck, 
1930, xxviii+ 759 pp. Fr. 50. 

—— Phonetique fr. 7e éd. Ibid., 1930. 
xli + 321 pp. 

Burlingame, A. E.—Condorcet. Boston: 
Stratford, 1930. iv-+249 pp. $2.50. 
Catalogue des MS. des bibliothéques pub- 
liques de France. Paris: Plon, 1928. v 
+499 pp. 

Chamard, H.—La tragédie de la Renais- 
sance, Paris: Guillon, 1929. 110 pp. 

Chateaubriand. — Atala, René, éd. G. 
Chinard. Paris: Roches, 1930. xlvi + 
19] Pp. (Les textes fr.) 

Chisholm, A. R.—The Art of A. Rimbaud. 
Melbourne: Univ. Press, 1930. ix + 66 pp. 


Cohen, G. et L. de Peslouan.—Le dernier 
projet litt. de Barrés: Descartes et la 
princesse Elizabeth. Paris: Champion, 1929. 
85 pp. 

Everts, E.—Beitriige zur Phonetik der 
stidfranz: Plosive. Diss. Bonn: 1929. 66 
+ xxxvii pp. 

Farrére, C.—L’homme qui assassina, ed. 
T. R. Palfrey. New York: Century, 1930. 
xx + 263 pp. $1.35. 

Foucher, Pierre—lLa Belle Famille de V. 
Hugo, souvenirs de P. Foucher, éd. L. Guim- 
baud. Paris: Plon, 1929. Ixviii + 247 pp. 

Ginisty, P.—E. Sue. Paris: Berger- 
Levrault, 1930. 230 pp. Fr. 10. 

Gohin, F.—L’Art de La Fontaine dans 
ses fables. Paris: Garnier, 1930. 316 pp. 
Fr. 18. 

Gottschalk, P. W.—Die sprichwértlichen 
Redensarten der franz: Sprache. Heidel- 
berg: Winter, 1930. 281 pp. Mk. 9. 

Graur, Th.—Amadis Jamyn. Paris: 
Champion, 1930. 350 pp. Fr. 50. (Bib. 
lit. de la Ren.) 

Gribble, F.—Balzac, the man and the 
lover. New York: Dutton (1930). 276 pp. 
$4.50. 

Herriot, E.—Bossuet & Meaux. Paris: 
Champion, 1928. 25 pp. 

Lanson et Tuffrau. — Manuel illustré 
d@hist. de la litt. fr. Paris: Lahure, 1929. 
735 pp. Fr. 22. 

Lemaitre, J.— Selections, ed. R. Scott. 
New York: Oxford Press, 1930. viii + 110 
pp. $0.60. 

Lesage. — Gil Blas, éd. R. Bizet. T. I. 
Paris: Cité des livres, 1929. xxiv + 332 pp. 

Le Sidaner, L. — Maeterlinck. Paris: 
Jouve, 1929. 64 pp. 

Lorrain, J.—Corresp. Lettres & Barbey 
d’Aurevilly, Coppée, Mendés, etc. Paris: 
Eds. Baudiniére, 1929. 253 pp. Fr. 12. 

Lote, G.—En préface & Hernani. Paris: 
Gamber, 1930. 125 pp. 

Lyonnet, H.—Les Premiéres de V. Hugo. 
Paris: Delagrave, 1930. 234 pp. Fr. 12. 

Marivaux.—Théatre, ed. X. de Courville. 
2 vols. Paris: Cité des livres, 1929. v+ 
327 + 329 pp. 

oo E.—L. Daudet. Paris: Jouve, 1928. 
Ppp. 

Maynial, E.—Anthologie des poétes du 
XIXes. Paris: Hachette, 1929. 522 pp. 
Fr. 13.50. 

Mercier, L. J. A—Mes premiéres lectures. 
New York: Silver, Burdett, 1930. xx + 
226 pp. 

Mercure de France.— Tables des années 
1905-13. Parise: Mercure de France, 1929. 
2 vols. vii + 227 + vii + 303 pp. 
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MODERN LANGUAGE NOTES 


1930 


Montesquieu. — Lettres persanes, éd. E. 
Carcassonne. 2 vols. Paris: Roches, 1929. 
viii + 173 + 235 pp. Fr. 36. 

Moreau-Rendu, S. — L’Idée de _ bonté 
naturelle chez J. J. Rousseau. Paris: 
Riviére, 1929. 339 pp. Fr. 30. 

Miiller, P—Zur Geschichte des lat. freien 
und betonten 6 (ii) im Franzésischen. Diss. 
Bonn: 1929. 42 pp. 

Musset.—La Nuit vénitienne, préc. d’une 
étude de P. de Nolhac. Paris: Devambez, 
1929. 67 pp. 

Norman, S. M.—Vauvenargues d’aprés sa 
correspondance. Diss. Toulouse: Privat, 
1929. 121 pp. 

Pascal, A.—Les autographes de P. Cor- 
neille. Paris: Lahure, 1929. viii + 81 pp. 

Racan.—Bergeries et autres poésies, éd. 
P. Camo. Paris: Garnier, 1928. xxix + 
259 pp. Fr. 9. 

Racine.—Phédre, ed. H. Hunkins. New 
York: Century, 1930. xxiii + 110 pp. $1.00. 

Roche, L. P.—Claude Chappuys. Paris: 
Belles-Lettres, 1929. xvi + 195 pp. 


Sainéan, L.—L’Influence et la réputation 
de Rabelais. Paris: Gamber, 1930. 330 pp. 
Fr. 50. 

Souriau. M.—Histoire du Parnasse. Paris: 
Eds. Spes, 1929. liv + 466 pp. 

Taupin, R.—L’infl. du symbolisme fr. sur 
la poésie américaine (1910-20). Diss. 
Paris: Champion, 1930. 300 pp. Fr. 35. 
L’Interpretation amér. de la poésie 
fr. contemporaine. Diss. Paris: Presses 
modernes, 1929. 151 pp. 

Thérive, A. — Critiques et essayistes. 
Paris: Jacoub, 1928. 61 pp. 

—— Le Parnasse. Paris: uvres repr., 
1929. 331 pp. Fr. 12. 

Torrey, N. L.—Voltaire and the English 
Deists. New Haven: Yale Press, 1930. x 
+ 224 pp. (Yale Romanic Studies, I.) 

Treich, L.—L’Esprit de V. Hugo. Paris: 
Nouv. rev. fr., 1930. 157 pp. Fr. 6. 

Truc, G.—Classicisme d’hier et classiques 
d’aujourd’hui. Paris: Belles Lettres, 1929. 
42 pp. (Etudes fr.) 

Villon.—Cuvres, texte de Longnon revu 
p- L. Foulet. Paris: Crés, 1929. vii + 
259 pp. 

Voltaire.—Zadig, éd. crit. par G. Ascoli. 


2 vol. Paris: Hachette, 1929. lxx + 118 
oor pp. Fr. 40. (Soc. des textes fr. 
mod.) 


ITALIAN 
Alighieri, Dante.—Le opere minori, anno- 
tate da G. L. Passerini. Nuova edizione 
riveduta sul testo della Societéa dantesca 
italiana. I: La Vita nova. Firenze: G. 
C. Sansoni, 1928. xix + 202 pp. L. 3.60. 


XXxiv 


Antona-Traversi, C., e Ottolini, A—Ug 
Foseolo. Vol. IV: Liesilio; 1816-1997, 
Milano: Ediz. “ Corbaccio,” 1928. 343 pp», 
L. 27. (Epoche, uomini, opere: collana dj 
grandi monografie, I, no. 4.) 


Annuario del r. Istituto tecnico Jacopo 
Barozzi, 1927-1928, compilato da E. Fabbri, 
Modena: Tip. G. Ferraguti e C., 1928. 103 
pp. [Quilici, B., Manzoni poeta liturgic 
della nazione. Il mistero della caduta e 
della redenzione alle prime strofe del 
“ Natale.”’] 


del r. Ginnasio gen. Antonio Cantore 
in Brunico; anni scolastici 1923-24, 1924-25, 
1925-26, 1926-27, 1927-28. Rovereto: Tip. 
U. Grandi, 1928. 90 pp. [Mittner, L, 
Classificazione semasiologica degli ausiliari; 
appunti.] 

—della r. Scuola complementare Do- 
menico Scina, Palermo; anno _ scolastico 
1927-28. Palermo: Tip. F.lli Vena e (C, 
1928. 55 pp. [Fulci, S., A. Manzoni. Cor- 
radi, G., Rileggendo il “ Don Chisciotte.”] 

Bartoli, M.—L’opera dell’Atlante lingui- 
stico italiano. Seconda relazione annuale: 
dall’ottobre 1927, V, al settembre 1928, VI. 
Udine: Tip. G. Vatri, 1928. 23 pp. (Societa 
filologica friulana G. I. Ascoli, Udine.) 


Boccaccio, Giovanni—I] Ninfale fiesolano. 
Scelta di rime e saggi degli altri poemi. 
Introduzione e commento di G. Morpurgo. 
Milamo: C. Signorelli, 1928. 167 pp. L.7. 
(Scrittori italiani e stranieri, no. 18.) 


Bracco, Roberto.—Il piccolo santo. With 
introduction and notes by R. Altrocchi, and 
a vocabulary by M. Bloch. New York: 
The Century Co., 1929. xv + 236 pp. $1.65. 
(The Century Modern Language Series.) 


Capocelli, Ginevra—L’Italia nel passato 
e nel presente. Letture storiche e notizie 


sull’Italia contemporanea. New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1930. xiv + 395 pp. 
$1.00. 


Carducci, Giosué.—Rime nuove e Canzone 
di Legnano, commentate da D. Ferrari. 
Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. 369 pp. 
L. 20. 


Carucci, P.—Masuccio Salernitano e il sw 
Novellino. La biografia, il narratore, lo 
stile. Salerno: Tip. F.lli Di Giacomo, 1928. 
105 pp. L. 8.50. 


Ciarletta, N.—Luigi Pirandello e il suo 
teatro. Conferenza letta nell’Aquila il 2 
aprile 1928, sotto gli auspici della “ Dante 
Alighieri.” Aquila: Off. graf. Vecchioni, 
1928. 38 pp. 

Culcasi, C.—II libro dei sonetti. Duecento 
sonetti scelti, annotati ed analizzati da — 
Catania: C. Galatola, 1926. xvi + 428 pp. 
L. 18. 
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Cuoco, Vincenzo.—Saggio storico sulla 
rivoluzione napoletana del 1799; con prefa- 
zione e note di A. Ottolini. Milano: C. 
Signorelli, 1928. 175 pp. L. 4. (Serittori 
antichi e moderni, no. 1.) 

Della Porta, G. B—Toponomastica storica 
della citta e del comune di Udine. Udine: 
Tip. A. Bosetti, 1928. xv + 286 pp. (Societa 
filologica friulana G. I. Ascoli; annuario 
1928. ) 

Di Giacomo, G. A.—Terra e cielo. Anto- 
logia a cura di —. Genova: Soc. edit. 
“Tirrena ” Lang e Pagano, 1928. 408 pp. 
L, 14. 

Di Vannozzo, Francesco.—Le rime; a cura 
di A. Medin. Bologna: Commissione per i 
testi di lingua, casa Carducci, 1928. xxix 
+325 pp. L. 35. (Collezione di opere 
inedite o rare.) 

Epifanio, Giuseppina——Ugo Foscolo. La 
sua italianita. Conferenza. Palermo: Scuola 
tip. “ Boccone del povero,” 1928. 20 pp. 

Ermini, F.—II “ Dies irae.” Genéve: Leo 
§. Olschki, 1928. viii+ 158 pp. Fr. 10. 
(Biblioteca dell?“ Archivum romanicum,” 
serie I: storia-letteratura-paleografia, no. 
11.) 

Fugazza, G.— Della terza cantica della 
Divina Commedia. Bologna: Scuola tip. 
Salesiana, 1928. 69 pp. L. 50. 

Gastaldi, M.—Giovanni Orsini. Palermo: 
R. Sandron, 1928. 134 pp. L. 10. 

Guerrazzi, F. Domenico.—L’asino. Sogno. 
Introduzione e note di Z. Zini. Vol. I e II. 
Torino: Unione tip. edit. torinese, 1928. 
2 vols., Ixix + 260, 247 pp. L. 13; 12. 
(Classici italiani con note; II serie, no. 
35-36.) 

Manzoni, Alessandro.—II conte di Carma- 
gnola; con introduzione e commento di G. 
A. Borzellino. Palermo: A. Trimarchi, 
1928. 131 pp. L. 6. 

Marinoni, A., and Passarelli, L. A— 
Andiamo in Italia. New York: Henry 
Holt and Co., 1930. xi + 220, pp. $1.20. 


Martini, F. M.—Cronache del teatro di 
prosa; 1926-1927. Con prefazione del- 
Yautore. Roma: Ediz. dei Dieci; “ Sa- 
pientia,” 1928. xii + 226 pp. L. 10. 

Melander, J.—L/origine de l’italien me ne, 
me lo, te la, ete. Uppsala: Almqvist & 
Wiksells Boktryckeri, 1930. Pp. 169-203. 
(Repr. fr. “ Studia neophilologica,” IT, 3.) 


Molteni, G.—Due note manzoniane. I: 
La figura di Pietro, figlio di Alessandro 
Manzoni. II: Alessandro Manzoni e la 
chiesa di Brusuglio. Milano: Tip. Vanzetti 
e Vanoletti, 1928. 138 pp. (Per nozze 
og Molteni-Emilio Fachini; giugno 


Monti, Vincenzo.— Gemme liriche e la 
Feroniade; con introduzione e note di G. 
Natali. Palermo: A. Trimarchi, 1928. 261 
pp. L. 11.50. 

Ojetti, U—Ad Atene per Ugo Foscolo. 
Discorso tenuto ad Atene il 29 novembre 
1927, correndoil centesimo anno dalla morte 
di U. Foscolo. Milano: F.lli Treves, 1928. 
34 pp. L. 11. 

Petito, A—Cenno storico romantico sulla 
origine della maschera del Pulcinella. 
Napoli: Tip. F. Bideri, 1928. 14 pp. 

Pucci, Anna.—La grecité del Foscolo. 
Napoli: Tip. Di Domenico, 1927. 52 pp. 


Ranzi, G.—La Divina Commedia, esposta 
per la costruzione topografica e morale, le 
persone, gli episodi; con premessa di Giosué 
Carducci. III: Paradiso. Modena: Tip. 
E. Bassi e nipoti, 1928. 29 pp. L. 3. 


Rotta, P.—TI cardinale Nicold di Cusa. 
La vita ed il pensiero. Milano: Soc. edit. 
“Vita e pensiero,” 1928. xvi-+ 447 pp. 
L. 20. (Pubblicazioni della universita 
cattolica del S. Cuore; serie I: scienze filo- 
sofiche, no. 12.) 

Sannazaro, Jacopo (Azio Sincero).— 
Egloghe, elegie, odi, epigrammi. Testo con 
traduzione a fronte, introduzione e note a 
cura di G. Castello. Milano: C. Signorelli, 
1928. 260 pp. L. 10. (Scrittori italiani e 
stranieri, no. 16.) 

Stecchetti, Lorenzo (Olindo Guerrini).— 
Le rime. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 1928. 
xviii + 638 pp. L. 25. 

Tansillo, Luigi—I] canzoniere edito ed 
inedito secondo una copia dell’autografo ed 
altri manoscritti e stampe; con iatrodu- 
zione e note di E. Pércopo. Vol. I: Poesie 
amorose, pastorali e pescatorie, personali, 
famigliari e religiose. Napoli: Tip. degli 
Artigianelli, 1927. clxxix + 326 pp. L. 50. 
(Biblioteca di scrittori meridionali, no. 1.) 


Toffanin, G.—Il cinquecento. Milano: F. 
Vallardi, 1928. xviii-+ 667 pp. (Storia 
letteraria d’Italia scritta da una societa di 
professori. ) 

Torraca, F.—Scritti vari, raccolti a cura 
dei discepoli. Roma: Albrighi, Segati e 
C., 1928. xi+ 523 pp. L. 50. 

Valli, F.— La “Devota revelazione” o 
“Dialogus brevis” di Santa Caterina da 
Siena. Studio critico [col testo]. Siena: 
Ist. di studi Cateriniani nella r. Universita 
di Siena, 1928. xiii+ 109 pp. L. 10. 

Valsecchi, F.—Giosué Carducci. La sua 
mentalita e la sua poesia. Con prefazione 
di M. Scherillo. Bologna: N. Zanichelli, 
1928. xii+ 315 pp. L. 25. 

Vaturi, V.—Il canto XXXIV dell’Inferno 
letto nella Casa di Dante in Roma. Fi- 
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renze: G. C. Sansoni, 63 pp. 


L. 3.50. (Lectura Dantis.) 

Vico, Giambattista.— La scienza nuova; 
giusta l’edizione del 1744, con le varianti 
dell’edizione del 1730 e di due redazioni 
intermedie inedite a cura di F. Nicolini. 
Bari: G. Laterza e figli, 1928. 2 vols., 
385, 365 pp. L. 60. (Scrittori d’Italia, no. 
112-113. Opere di G. B. Vico, IV, no. 1.) 


SPANISH 


Arolas, J.—Poesfas. Ed. y prél. por R. 
Lomba y Pedraja. Madrid: “ La Lectura,” 
1928 [en la cubierta. 1929.] xxvi + 293 
pp. 5 ptas. (Clasicos Castellanos, 95). 

Bickermann, J.—Don Quijote und Faust. 
Die Helden und die Werke. Berlin: Col- 
lignon, 1929. 402 pp. 9m. 

Blassi, F.—Dal Classicismo al Secentismo 
in Ispagna 
Aquila: Vecchioni, 1929. 150 pp. 81. 
(Piccola Biblioteca di Cultura, 4.) 

Calder6n.—Autos sacramentales. FE] yran 
teatro del mundo. La vida es suefio. Ma- 
drid: Blass [1929]. ix+ 190 pp. 2.50 
ptas. (Las cien mejores obras de la litera- 
tura espafiola, LI.) 

—— El magico prodigioso. With intro- 
duction, notes and vocabulary by J. N. 
Birch. London: Methuen & Co., Ltd. [1929]. 
vii + 184.pp. 3s. (Methuen’s Spanish Text- 
books. ) 

Cervantes.—Viaje del Parnaso. Prél. de 
R. Seco. Madrid: C. T. A. P. [1929]. xiv 
+ 152 pp. 2.50 ptas. (Bibl. Pop. Cervantes, 
serie la, Las cien mejores obras de la 
Literatura espafiola, LXI.) 

Cruz, R. de la—Mas sainetes inéditos. 
Publicalos C. E. Kany. New York, Paris: 
1929. (Extrait de la Revue Hispanique, t. 
LXXVI, pp. 360-571.) 

Diaz-Jiménez y Molleda, E.— Escritores 
espafioles del siglo X al XVI. Madrid: 
Paéez. 1929. 246 pp. 4 ptas. (Bibl. de 
Ensayos, 12.) 

Figarola-Caneda, D.—Gertrudis G6mez de 
Avellaneda. Biograffa, bibliograffa e icono- 
grafia. Madrid: Sociedad General Espafiola 
de Librerfa, 1929. 292 pp. 12 ptas. 

Garcia Goémez, E.—Un texto drabe occi- 
dental de la Leyenda de Alejandro, segin 
el ms. drabe XXVII de la Bibl. de la Junta 
para Ampliacién de Estudios. Edicién, tra- 
duccién espafiola y estudio preliminar. M+1- 
drid: Instituto de Valencia de don Juysn, 
1929. clxiv + 143 pp. 

Giménez Pastor, A.—Historia de 1a litera- 
tura espafiola. Buenos Aires: Estrada y 
Ca, [1929]. 436 pp. 

Géngora.—Poesias. Selec. y ebserv. de 


E. Julid Martinez. Madrid: Hernando, 
1929. xxxv +151 pp. (Serie escogida de 
Autores Espajioles, V.) 

Imbert, L. and Pifiol, F.— Segundo de 
espafiol. New York: Silver, Burdett and 
Co., 1930. xii + 218+ 63 pp. $1.44. 

La vida de Lazarillo de Tormes y de sus 
fortunas y adversidades. Madrid: Her. 
nando, 1929. 192 pp. 0.60 ptas. (Biblio- 
teca Universal, LX XIX.) 

La vida y la obra de Ricardo Monner 
Sans.—Estudios e impresiones le A. Fari- 
nelli, A. Palacio Valdés, E. Larreta, R, 
Rojas, R. Menéndez Pidal, F. Vézinet, R. 
Rivarola, ete. Buenos Aires: Lib. de A. 
Garcfa Santos, 1929. 463 pp. 

Manrique, J.—Cancionero. Prél. ed. y 
voc. por A. Cortina. Madrid: “La Lee 
tura,” 1929. 269 pp. 5 ptas. (Clasicos 
Castellanos, 94.) 

Menéndez Pidal, R.—Origenes del espaiiol. 
Estado lingufstico de la Peninsula Ibérica 
hasta el siglo XI. Segunda ed., corr. y 
ad. Tomo I. Madrid: Centro de Estudios 
Hist6ricos, 1929. xii+ 591 pp. 35 ptas 
(R. F. F. Anejo I.) 

Pastor, J. F.—Las apologias de la lengua 
castellana en el siglo de oro. Seleccién y 
estudio. Madrid: [C. I. A. P.], 1929. xxx 
+ 188 pp. 7 ptas. (Los clasicos olvidados, 
VIII.) 

Pfandl, L.—Cultura y costumbres del 
pueblo espafiol de los siglos XVI y XVII. 
Introduccién al estudio del Siglo de Oro. 
Barcelona: Araluce, 1929. 378 pp. +4l 
lams. 10 ptas. 

Pitollet, C—Antologia de poesfas lfricas 
espafiolas de la Edad Media. Paris: Hatier, 
1927. v, 72 pp. (Les Classiques pour Tous.) 


Poetas dramAticos valencianos.—Observa- 
ciones preliminares por E. Julif Martinez 
Madrid: “Revista de Archivos,” 1929. 
exxxv +.631 pp. 20 ptas. (R. A. E. Bibl. 
Selecta de Clas. Esp. Segunda Serie.) 

Subir4, J.—La tonadilla escénica. Tomo 
segundo: Morfologia literaria. Morfologfa 
musical. Madrid: “Revista de Archivos,” 
1929. 534 pp. 15 ptas. 


[Vergara, G. M.] —Cantares, refranes, 
proverbios, modismos, locuciones y frases 
proverbiales referentes a curas, frailes, 
monjas y sacristanes, recogidos y ordenados 
por “Garevar.” Madrid: Pueyo, 1929. 191 
pp. 4 ptas. 

Vicufia Cifuentes, J—Epitome de versi- 
ficacién castellana. Santiago de Chile: Ed. 
Nascimiento, 1929. 106 pp. 

—— Estudios de métrica espafiola. Saw 
tiago de Chile: Ed. Nascimiento, 1929. 264 
pp- 6 ptas. 
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N.U: SUMMER 


SESSION 


"By the shore af Lake Michigan” 
(June 23—August 16) 


announces the following courses in 


ENGLISH: 


Freshman and Sophomore English 
(any semester) 
B3 —Introduction to General Literature 
(Spargo) 
B4 —American Literature (Snyder) 


B6 —The English Novel: Its History 
and Technique (Bushnell) 


B7 —Contemporary Literature, Exclusive 
of the Drama (McMinn) 


C3 —Shakespeare (Oliphant) 


C4 —Eighteenth Century Literature 
(Snyder) 


C5 —English Prose of the Victorian 
Period (McMinn) 


C6 —Advanced Composition (Bushnell) 


Ci4—Tudor and Stuart Literature, Ex- 
clusive of the Drama (Heltzel) 


C15—The Romantic Movement in Eng- 
lish Literature (Heidbrink) 


C17—Contemporary Drama (Oliphant) 
D1 —Old English (Spargo) 


E3 —Seminar: Poets of the Early Nine- 
teenth Century (Heidbrink) 


E7 —Seminar: Literature of the Six- 
teenth and Seventeenth Cen- 
turies (Heltzel) 


For descriptive bulletin, address 


THE DIRECTOR OF THE 
SUMMER SESSION 


306 University Hall 
Evanston, Illinois 


A HISTORY OF FRENCH 
DRAMATIC LITERATURE 


in the 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 


PART I 


THE PRE-CLASSICAL PERIOD, 
1610-1634 


BY 


HENRY CARRINGTON LANCASTER 


Professor of French Literature in the Johns 
Hopkins University 


Two volumes. 
785 pages. Crown octavo. Cloth, $10.00 


This is the first part of a work that is 
intended to cover the history of plays 
written in France during the seventeenth 
century in greater detail than has ever 
hitherto been attempted. The years 
1610-1634, the period discussed in these 
two volumes, have a peculiar interest, 
owing to the fact that it was then that 
Corneille, the first French dramatist or 
international importance, learned his 
art; that the classical system, which was 
to exert a profound influence throughout 
Europe for two centuries, was established 
in France; that acting became for the 
first time highly developed; and that 
professional troupes became well organ- 
ized and definitely associated with Pari- 
sian theaters. Over 250 plays have sur- 
vived, including most French pastorals, 
a large number of tragedies and tragi- 
comedies, and over 30 comedies and 
farces. Practically all of these are ana- 
lyzed, their salient characteristics are 
pointed out, and much information is 
given about their sources, characters, 
style and structure. The quotation of a 
large number of passages is helpful, as 
many of the plays are inaccessible ex- 
cept in the leading Parisian libraries. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS 
Baltimore, Maryland 
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THE JOHNS HOPKINS STUDIES IN ROMANCE LITERA- 
TURES AND LANGUAGES 


Edited by D. S. Blondheim, Gilbert Chinard, and 
H. Carrington Lancaster. 


Volume I. Volney et l’Amérique, by Gilbert Chinard, 1923. 208 pp. $1.25, 

Volume II. Chateaubriand et la Bible: Contribution @ VHtude des Sources 
des “ Martyrs,” by J. V. N. Smead, 1924. 166 pp. $1.25. 

Volume III. The Genesis and Sources of Pierre Corneille’s Tragedies from 
Médée to Pertharite, by Lawrence Melville Riddle, 1926. 222 pp. $1.25, 

Volume IV. Chateaubriand and English Literature, by Meta Helena Miller, 
1925. 204 pp. $1.25. 

Volume V. Chryséide et Arimand; Tragi-Comédie de Jean Mairet (1625), 
par H. C. Lancaster, 1925. 174 pp. $1.25. 

Volume VI. Gatien de Courtilz sieur du Verger, Etude sur un Précurseur du 
Roman Réaliste en France, par B. M. Woodbridge, 1925. 226 pp. $1.25. 

Volume VII. Women’s Costume in French Texts of the Eleventh and Twelfth 
Centuries, by Eunice Rathbone Goddard, 1927. 266 pp. $1.25. 

Volume VIII. The Astrological Works of Abraham Ibn Ezra: A literary and 
linguistic study with special reference to the Old French translation of 
Hagin, by Raphael Levy, 1927. 176 pp. $1.25. 

Volume IX. The Vocabulary of Bernardin de Saint-Pierre and its Relation 
to the French Romantic School, by John Nottingham Ware, 1927. 108 
pp. $1.25. 

Volume X. The Misterio de Los Reyes Magos‘ Its Position in the Develop- 
ment of the Mediaeval Legend of the Three Kings, by Winifred Sturde- 
vant, 1927. 130 pp. $1.25. 

Volume XI. Chateaubriand and Homer, with a study of some of the French 
sources of his classical information. By Charles Randall Hart, 1928. 
176 pages. $1.25. 

Volume XII. The Forerunners of Feminism in French Literature of the 
Renaissance, by Lula McDowell Richardson. (In press.) 

Volume XIII. A Forgotten French Dramatist, Gabriel Gilbert (1620?-16807), 
by Eleanor 8. Pellet. (In press.) 

Volume XIV. Alcionée: Tragédie de Pierre Du Ryer (1637), by Henry Car- 
rington Lancaster, 1930. 114 pages. $1.25. 

Volume XV. The Influence of Ariosto’s Epic and Lyric Poetry on Ronsard 
and His Group, by Alice Cameron, 1930. 206 pages. $1.25. 

Volume XVI. Claude de L’Estoille, Poet and Dramatist, 1597-1652, by Rich- 
ard Alexander Parker, 1930. 122 pages. $1.25. 

Extra Volume I. Jefferson et les Idéologues d’Aprés sa Correspondance In- 
édite avec Destutt de Tracy, Cabanis, J.-B. Say et Auguste Comte, par 
Gilbert Chinard, 1925. 296 pages. $2.00. 

Extra Volume II. The Commonplace Book of Thomas Jefferson, A Repertory 
of His Ideas on Government. By Gilbert Chinard, 1926. 404 pages. 
Paper, $3.50; cloth, $4.00. 

Extra Volume III. Louis Hue Girardin and Nicholas Gouin Dufief and their 
Relations with Thomas Jefferson. An Unknown Episode of the French 
Emigration in America. By Edith Phillips, 1926. 76 pages. 85 cents. 


THE JOHNS HOPKINS PRESS, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 
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SUCCESSFUL BEGINNING BOOKS IN 
GERMAN 


BIERWIRTH: ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN GERMAN 


A compact grammar, the essentials of German being pre- 
sented clearly in twenty-five lessons. The author’s Words 
of Frequent Occurrence in Ordinary German is included 
in this volume...... tus $1.60 


POPE: GERMAN FOR BEGINNERS 


Follows the inductive method, and combines the acquire- 
ment of a reading knowledge with the development of 
Sprachgefiihl. Vocabulary is based mainly on the word 
list of the Chicago Association of Modern Language 
Teachers 

The same author’s German Reader for Beginners is de- 
signed to accompany: this book 


PROKOSCH AND MORGAN: INTRODUCTION TO GERMAN 


A grammar on the inductive method, based on Prokosch’s 
Introduction to German. Contains a systematic summary 
of the principles of grammar for reference use with the 
exercises and in subsequent reading 


VOS: ESSENTIALS OF GERMAN 


Most widely used beginning book in the United States. 
Combines the essentials of systematic grammar with 
ample colloquial drill and reading matter dealing with 
German life S 


WHITNEY AND STROEBE: BRIEF COURSE IN GERMAN 


A brief and compact beginners’ book. All the necessary 
grammar, prose, and free composition are contained in 
thirty-seven lessons $1.50 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY, INc. 


New York City | Cxtcaco Boston San Francisco 
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AIMER 
ROMAN UAND MEME 


POLICIER 


JEAN DE LA BRETE 


YSTERY, crime, love, intrigue. ... At last a good French 

detective novel for modern students. ... Written in easy- 
flowing contemporary French, the story will carry them irresistibly 
from first to last. The usual teaching aids and special features such 
as Exercises for Amateur Detectives. ... A surprise awaits student 
and teacher in the disclosure contained in the preface of the identity 
of that versatile author, Jean de la Bréte, who can write so vastly dif- 
ferent books as Aimer quand méme and the universally beloved senti- 
mental Mon Oncle et mon Curé. The real person behind the nom de 
plume was ferreted out by the present editor, Professor C. F. Zeek. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


YOUNG'S 


FRENCH GRAMMAR 
AN AID TO READING 


A new grammar primarily for colleges 
designed especially to prepare pupils for 
reading. The grammar reduced to the indis- 
pensable facts is presented from the stand- 
point of recognition rather than application 

since the goal is ability to read. The exer- 

cises which are of the new-type form are on 

detachable pages in the back of the book. 
Young’s French Gram. The author, Charles E. Young of the Uni- 
mar is one of the 235 versity of Wisconsin, has worked out the 
titles in Ginn and Com- hook successfully in mimeograph form with 


Foreign Language Series, Ver 3,000 pupils. $1.48. 


of booklet No, 356 whick 

describes this series? GGLNN AND COMPANY 
Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 


BRIOW 
ENER AI. 
NIV. OF 
MODERN 
FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE 


